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Notice.—With this week’s ““SpecTator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
{iTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee hee 

HE ninety-first birthday of the German Emperor (born 

March 22nd, 1797) was kept in Berlin on Tuesday with grand 
ceremonial, and genuine popular rejoicings. Highty-five Princes, 
representing all the Courts of Europe, offered their felicitations 
in the Empress’s apartments; the State dinner was on so vast 
a seale that the Times’ correspondent drove miles to avoid the 
carriages, and the hotels were choked with the crowds of grandees 
“in attendance” upon Highnesses of all denominations. The 
people assembled in enormous crowds, the torchlight processions 
resembled rivers of fire, and the illuminations were universal, 
and but for the snow, which was implacably disloyal, would 
have been unprecedented in magnificence and effect. Berlin 
naturally exults in a gala which makes her precedence in 
Europe visible to her own eyes; but the feeling expressed 
towards the old Sovereign by his people was most genuine, 
and even the German Princes forgave his ascendency in con- 
sideration of his history and his age. The Emperor bore the 
ceremonials well, standing through them all; but he made no 
speech, issued no proclamation, and hinted at peace, if at all, 
only by a warm reception of Count Schouvaloff, who is known 
to be on the peaceful side. 








Up to the 23rd inst., a belief in peace spread rapidly over 
Europe, especially based upon the Italian alliance, mentioned 
below; but after that, we note a renewal of the warlike reports. 
Their origin is connected with a severe struggle believed to be 
going on in Russia. The Foreign Office there, which desires 
peace, issued two communiqués, one arguing that the influential 
classes of Russia desired no revolution, and another denying 
that Russia was in any way hostile to Germany. Hints were 
moreover given that Russia would be reserved in Bulgaria, and 
that the Czar was seeking to re-enter the triple alliance. It was 
Supposed, therefore, that the attempt to assassinate him had 
driven the Czar to devote himself to domestic affairs, and that 
war was put off, for this year at least. On the 23rd, however, 
M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, the mouthpiece of 
the Panslavists, and the only Russian outside the Court deep in 
the Czar’s confidence, attacked the second communiqué, affirm. 
ing that “the Government, in the highest sense of the word 
48 understood in Russia,” was taking quite another path, 
and seeking to secure for Russia liberty of action. M. 
Katkoff has received a first warning from the Department; 
but anybody else would have been arrested, and the incident, 
coupled with M. Tisza’s statement that the Dual Monarchy 





must remain fully armed, has spread new distrust. All, in fact, 
still depends on the decision of the Czar. a 


Prince Bismarck has kept his bargain with the Pope, by in- 

troducing a Bill abolishing all the more serious of the anti- 

Catholic Falk Laws. They were most of them, he said, useless. 

The law, for instance, which sent young priests to the univer- 

sities instead of the seminaries did no good, for the bitterest 

enemies of the Government came from the universities. As for 

compelling the Papacy to submit the names of priests intended 
for high ecclesiastical office, what was the profit of that? The 
priests whom Government believed in most, when made Bishops, 
behaved quite differently,—a remark made by a King a good 
many centuries ago about Thomas 4 Becket. As for the 
authority of Bishops, Pope and State alike had most to fear 
from the lower priesthood, who were always preaching sub- 
versive doctrines. The Prince repeated that he had not 
gone to Canossa, but that he must have peace with Rome, for 
the Centre constantly allied itself with all the elements hostile 
to the Empire. If peace did not come, it would, he said, be quite 
possible to re-enact the Falk Laws. They will not be re-enacted, 
nevertheless. The Chancellor has learned wisdom in his struggle 
with spiritual power, and he will not be able to unlearn it, for 
all his cynicism. He is mortal, like the rest of mankind, and 
like them, begins to know a little just before he is going. 


The first Closure rule was passed at last, late on the evening 
of yesterday week, after a fierce passage of arms between Mr. 
Dillon and the Irish Secretary on the subject of the riot at 
Youghal, and the arrest of Father Kelleher for contempt of 
Court. Mr. Dillon accused the Government of having de- 
liberately goaded on the people of Ireland to violence in order 
that they might get a pretext for the passing of a Coercion Bill, 
to which Mr. Balfour replied with a touch of scorn in his in- 
dignation which Mr. Dillon’s fabricated charge well deserved. 
Long and dreary were the philippics delivered by the Parnellites 
against Mr. Balfour, after which Mr. Dillon’s motion for ad- 
journment was rejected by 226 votes against 88. 


The Closure rule was then passed by 262 votes against 41, 
majority 221, and was made into a Standing Order of the House 
without a division. The Closure rule thus adopted provides 
that any Member may move the Closure, unless the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Ways and Means objects (if a casual Chair- 
man of Committees is in the chair, the Closure cannot be 
moved); and that if the motion is carried (which it must be 
without amendment or debate), any further motion conse- 
quent upon it, and necessary to decide the issue before the 
House, may then be moved and voted upon, also without amend- 
ment or debate. Ifa clause be under debate, the proposal may 
define what portion of the clause shall be carried in this way, 
the assent of the Chair being always necessary. If the motion 
for the Closure be supported by more than 200 Members, a mere 
majority will carry it. Butif it is supported by less than 200 
Members, a minority of more than 40 can always defeat it. But 
if the minority fall below 40, even then the majority must be 
above 100 in order to carry it. 


Monday night was occupied in Committee of Supply, and was 
celebrated as a carnival of obstruction. First there was the 
debate on the Naval Estimates, Mr. Labouchere moving that 
progress should be reported before the vote was taken, though 
Mr. W. H. Smith had explained that it would be quite neces- 
sary to take a vote of credit for the Civil Service expenses, as 
well as the Navy vote, that night, in order to satisfy the consti- 
tutional provision for passing the Appropriation Bill before 
March 3lst. The vote for the victualling and clothing of the 
Navy was not carried till a quarter to 5 on Tuesday morning, 
the numbers in the House having been inadequate to carry the 
Closure during the night. At that hour reinforcements arrived, 





and Mr. W. H. Smith at once moved “ That the question be now 
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put,” which was carried by 207 to 54, and then the Navy vote 
itself was passed by 210 to 52. 


When the vote of credit for the Civil Service came on, Mr. 
Balfour, who had left the House at 4 o’clock in the early morn- 
ing of Tuesday, was not present to reply to the Irish catechisms 
on the subject of the Constabulary, and nothing would induce 
the Irish Members to pass the vote till he reappeared, a little 
before 11 o’clock. During the interval, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Sexton, Dr. Tanner, Mr. Conybeare, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. Cossham, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Kenny, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Chance, with some aid from Mr. Illingworth and Mr. Picton, 
kept up the ball. When Mr. Balfour at last returned to the 
House, he stated that the Government, on the whole, regarded 
the Report of the Commission on the Belfast Riots as deter- 
mining the main lines on which they would be likely to proceed ; 
and then Mr. Sexton, who dreaded a second application of the 
Closure, wisely drew off his forces, to the great disgust apparently 
of Mr. Dillon; and the vote of credit for the Civil Service was 
passed by 255 against 80. 


The delay in re-forming the Italian Ministry is believed to 
have been due to the King’s determination that the alliance 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy should be renewed for 
five years. This determination, which was shared by S. Depretis 
and Count Robilant, but not approved by some groups within 
the Chamber, has at length been carried out, the Treaty having 
been actually signed. Its precise provisions are not known; 
but it is understood that if any of the signatory Powers are 
attacked, the others will advance to its relief, and that in return 
the claims of Italy in the Mediterranean will be strongly sup- 
ported. It is calculated that the three Powers can resist Russia 
and France in combination, and the French Government 
is consequently most indignant at the ingratitude of Italy. 
Nations are never grateful; but the French forget that 
their master took full territorial pay for his service to 
Italy, without completing his bargain; that Prussia, not 
France, gave Italy Rome; and that for sixteen years the 
Italians have been subjected to every variety of mortification 
at the hands of France. In its present hands and with its 
present ideas, the French Republic has a perfect genius for 
alienating its natural friends, without acquiring any compen- 
sation either in influence or in fresh alliances. 


Mr. Goschen on Monday received a deputation from about 
one hundred Conservative Members of Parliament who 
wished to describe the depression of the agricultural inter- 
est, and to persuade him of the necessity of relief. In 
reply, the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he 
was perfectly alive to the gravity of the situation, and fully 
admitted—indeed, had admitted in 1885—that the capability 
of the land for bearing burdens had been materially reduced. 
Those burdens do not fall upon the whole revenue derived 
from land, but upon the surplus remaining to the land- 
lord after he has discharged all preferential claims, such, for 
instance, as rent-charges. He believed that the time had come— 
if we had time for anything—to reconsider the incidence of taxa- 
tion upon the land. The Government could, however, do nothing 
until they could grapple with the reform of local government. 
When that measure could be brought forward, it would be 
accompanied by a reform in rates; and Mr. Goschen would be 
glad, he said, if it fell to him, so to arrange that reform that 
some satisfactory change in taxation could be effected. Mr. 
Goschen concluded by hinting that while he still adhered to the 
belief in the appreciation of gold, his views upon the currency 
had become, in some way not defined, less fixed. 


Mr. Goschen was entertained on Wednesday at the Mansion 
House, and made a speech remarkable for its cheerfulness and 
humour. After declaring that a primary duty—that of pre- 
serving civilisation, which rested upon law—now fell upon the 
Executive Government, he passed on to the business of his own 
department. Being among friends, he would tell them a secret, 
—his Budget would be a humdrum one. He felt the necessity 
for many reforms; he acknowledged that trade was beginning 
to revive; but the effect of the revival upon the Treasury would 
be but slow. He had endless suggestions before him, and he 
himself, he hinted, ardently desired a reform in the condition of 
the currency, and in the incidence of agricultural taxation; 
but everything must wait. The views taken were a little 
too rose-coloured ; and while he hoped for all prosperity, and 


as 
still believed that the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race 
would enable them to sustain competition, his first duty was to 
restrict the tendency towards crushing expenditure. Ina fing 
peroration, the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished Prosperity 
to all classes, and bursting contributions from them all such as 
would make it his happy fate to be able to make a remission all 
round. 


Mr. Goschen, who was in unusual form, gave an amusing 
account of the suggestions, both for taxation and for remissions 
of taxation, which beset a Chancellor of the Exchequer. One 
clergyman had written to him a grave assurance that the 
abolition of the Income-tax would be most popular,—a truism 
which is not perhaps altogether true. Another correspondent 
wanted to sweep away the Tea-duty, another to impose a tax on 
cats, a fourth to tax the tickets of admission to places of amuse. 
ment. Quite a number of persons thought that the true system 
would be to repress by taxation everything they considered 
wrong, and to encourage by exemption everything they con- 
sidered right. Then there were the complaints of oppressed 
taxpayers,—sometimes most piteous. One case in particular 
was so heart-breaking that Mr. Goschen had ordered an 
inquiry. A widow in straitened circumstances had to pay 
a tax for a dog, and the dog was suffering and blind. 
Mr. Goschen, “ being susceptible,” inquired, and discovered 
that the lady was living in a fashionable quarter of a fashion- 
able town, and that the dog was in as satisfactory a con- 
dition as a dog need be. The logic of that lady must be 
of a mixed kind. That she should think herself entitled to 
exemption on the ground of poverty, is natural; but that she 
should be exempt because her dog was entitled to pity, shows a 
capacity for confusion which is, we hope, not common, We 
wonder whether, amid this multiplicity of letters, the Treasury 
ever does get valuable suggestions. We do not remember, if 
it does, that any Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever quoted 
them, or revealed, when imposing a new tax, the name of the 
ingenious friend who suggested it. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. W. H. Smith asked precedence 
for the introduction and various stages of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Bill (Ireland), whenever the Bill should be set down by 
the Government as the first business of the day. He asked for 
it under a deep sense of responsibility, and said that if the 
House were not inclined to grant it, they could, of course, and 
must dismiss the Government. It was strictly a question of 
confidence. Juries in Ireland were intimidated; and criminals 
guilty, as every one knows, of unlawful acts, escaped the legal 
punishment of their deeds. He quoted Mr. Gladstone’s words 
of 1881 as words describing exactly the present position of the 
Government. The National League, which, in Sir William 
Harcourt’s words, had established its apostolic succession to the 
Land League, was pursuing the very policy for which the Liberal 
Government in 1881 denounced the Land League. It was, in 
his opinion, impossible to acquiesce in the acquittal of criminals 
of whom the Irish Judges had declared that, on the admitted 
facts of the case, they ought to have been found guilty; and, 
therefore, he was bound to demand urgency for their proposed 
amendment of the law. 


Mr. Morley then moved his amendment declining to set aside 
the business of the nation in favour of a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ireland “ while no effectual 
security has been taken against the abuse of the law by the 
exaction of excessive rents.’ His main contention was that there 
is now no such state of lawlessness and terrorism as there was 
in 1881; that not more than one-eighth of the population of 
Ireland can be shown to be exceptionally lawless; that in 1881 
a careful statement of the amount and extent of lawlessness 
was made the justification for the exceptional proposals of the 
Government, while urgency was now asked for a measure of 
which they had not heard the provisions, without any such 
statement at all. According to Mr. Morley, the lawlessness was 
produced by excessive rents, and the proper remedy was not new 
criminal procedure, but a removal of the grievance. He assumed 
that the whole of the Bill (of which of course he had not seen a 
line) was based on the theory “that the Irish people were incor- 
rigible,” and that some measure like Mr. Forster’s Person and 
Property Protection Act was to be at once brought forward. 
He enlarged on the evidence accumulated by Lord Cowper’s 
Land Commission that the tenants were suffering severely 
from their over-renting. He dilated on what he called 





the “sinister signs” of the intention of the Government, after 
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arming themselves with new power, to attack their political 


opponents ; but he did not explain what these “ sinister signs ” 
were. “Sir,” said Mr. Morley, “I am expressing my deliberate 
conviction when I say that there has never been a more wanton, 
a more gratuitous, a more unjustifiable resort than on the 
present occasion, to what my right honourable friend the 
Member for Birmingham once called the ever-failing and ever- 
poisonous remedy of Coercion.” 


Mr. Balfour commented drily on Mr. Morley’s very strong 
censure of a measure of which he knew nothing, but which he 
was quite content to condemn in the most uncompromising 
terms without knowing anything about it. He had commented 
on the very limited character of the disturbed area. Well, said 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley did not know but what the Bill was 
limited too. “ There are parts of Ireland, as the House perfectly 
well knows, where the law is as well obeyed as in any part of 
the United Kingdom; but if the right honourable gentleman 
supposes that to be a scintilla of argument against our Bill for 
restoring law and order in those parts which are disturbed, 
I feel myself unable to agree with him.” Mr. Balfour quite 
admitted a fall in the price of produce since the judicial 
rents were fixed, a fall on an average probably of 16 per cent., 
say one-sixth. But a fall of rents of one-sixth was no reason 
for a revolution, and to act on the supposition that any 
such fall was such a reason, would carry chaos into every 
civilised community. The late Government had paid no 
attention to this fall in the price of produce during their 
six months’ Government in 1886, though they were so 
indignant with their opponeuts for not meeting it by some 
remedy now. There was no stronger case of grievance 
than that of the leaseholders of Ulster, yet the late Govern- 
ment never lifted a finger to relieve them. As for remedial 
measures without the restoration of the authority of the law, 
the proposal was childis:. What was the use of a Purchase 
Bill, for instance, if the tenants of Ireland were persuaded that 
the Government was so weak that, by only holding out a little 
longer, they would get their land for nothing? Mr. Morley’s 
policy of taking no thought for re-establishing law and order, 
except by giving way to Irish demands, was a policy which 
could only lead to Separation. After a speech of Mr. H. Fowler’s, 
in which the authority of law was depreciated, and the authority 
of “justice” played off against it, and one from Mr. Finlay, in 
which the word “coercion” was repudiated, and the intention 
of the Government described as being to give back their 
personal liberty to a terrorised people, the debate was adjourned. 


On Wednesday, the most remarkable speeches were those of 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Bryce, the one for the Government, the 
other against them. Mr. Brodrick showed that General Buller 
asserted strongly the intimidation exercised by the National 
League, and illustrated, by the evidence taken before Lord 
Cowper’s Commission, how great the intimidation was. Mr. 
Bryce insisted on the difficulty in expecting a democratic 
Government to put down an Irish democracy, on the impulsive 
character of all coercion, the impossibility of steadily carrying 
out the law, and the weakness of Lord Salisbury, who was, he 
said, as able in speech as Cromwell was in action, and as weak 
in action as Cromwell was in speech. 


The remarkable speeches of Thursday night were Mr. 
Gladstone’s, Mr. Asquith’s, and Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was evidently incensed with Mr. W. H. Smith for 
the “bland” brevity with which he had pleaded for urgency, 
dilated at great length on the evidence of crime which he had 
thought it right to produce before he asked for urgency for Mr. 
Forster’s Person and Property Protection Bill in 1881, and also 
dwelt on the yoke which the Closure seemed likely to impose, with 
a sympathy for individualism in Parliament which it is not easy, 
in the present state of public business, to discriminate from a 
tenderness for obstruction. He dilated at great length on the 
evidence elicited by Lord Cowper’s Land Commission, and 
especially Sir Redvers Buller’s, as to the over-renting of many 
of the farms, which nobody denies. He was indignant that the 
period of fifteen years for which the judicial rents were fixed, 
was not to be shortened, and so far as we can judge, he was at 
least equally indignant that the Irish leaseholders, whose con- 
tracts his own Government refused, in the main, to revise, were 
to have their contracts revised. Finally, he threatened a most 
pertinacious opposition to the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
in every stage, in language which the Parnellite Members will 
certainly think a warrant for positive obstruction. 








oe 

Mr. Asquith, M.P. for East Fife, who has not before spoken 
at any length in the House, made a very favourable impression 
by a speech of considerable rhetorical power, the drift of which 
was that boycotting could not be cured by legislation, and could 
be cured by putting those who originated boycotting into the 
seats of the legislators. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was one 
of remarkable vigour, showing how completely the Crimes Act, 
as administered by Lord Spencer, had succeeded for its narrow 
purpose, while all our general remedial legislation for Ireland had 
hitherto failed, and arguing that for a Government like this, 
which is determined to get at the root of the evil if it possibly 
can, quite the right step is to begin by restoring the authority of 
the law. This, said Mr. Chamberlain, is certainly within the 
power of a strong democracy, and often it is the most 
peremptory determination of such a democracy to enforce 
its laws sternly. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, the Parliamentary advocate of an 
Imperial penny post, has received and published Mr. Raikes’s 
refusal to entertain the question. Mr. Raikes does not dispute 
that the Colonists wish for cheap postage, or that the present 
rate, £1,700 a ton, for letters is absurdly dear ; but wants to 
know where he is to get his revenue from. Mr. Heaton, in 
answer, tells him he ought to deduct the subsidies he pays 
from his acoount of expenditure, or to deliver samples within 
England more cheaply, or, in short, to get the money where 
he can, and so, as it seems to us, misses the best answer. 
The penny will pay if Mr. Raikes will bargain with the 
steamship owners, by reason of the enormous multiplication 
of letters. Let him get an Act authorising him to compel 
every steamer to carry letter-boxes at £5 a ton, about double the 
rate for other goods, and then accept every letter marked “ ship 
letter” fora penny. He would soon find, as his predecessors did, 
that quantity made up for amount. If that is too bold for him, 
let him try the new rate to Australia and the Cape only by 
direct steamers, and see what his loss is. With thirty millions 
of people at one end and three millions at the other, there would 
soon be ample revenue. We do not believe in the least in Mr. 
Heaton’s argument about cheap postage binding the Empire 
together. We have a penny post to Dublin, and are not bound 
to Ireland at all. But we do believe that a penny post is con- 
venient and civilising ; and the business of the Post Office, when- 
ever it can be done without too much expense, is to introduce 
civilising conveniences. 


Weare not without hope that the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons is supported by a considerable number of 
his colleagues in disapproving the grand laboratory scheme, for 
the expenditure of the bequest of Sir Erasmus Wilson on 
vivisection. At least, his answer to the strong deputation of 
Wednesday, which waited upon him to protest against a grand 
laboratory of the Paris and Leipzig order, intimated that though 
some rooms would be set apart for laboratory work, there 
was no probability at all that the request of the physiologists’ 
“round-robin” would be complied with. That is well, as far as 
it goes. But it does not gofar enough. We wish our great 
surgeons would remember that in the representatives of such a 
science and art as theirs, the moral temper is at least as im- 
portant as the intellectual vision, and that any sharpening of 
the latter at the expense of the former is far more likely to de- 
grade the healing art than any limitation, however galling to 
the curiosity of science, on the methods of research. 


A coroner’s inquest was held at Youghal on Tuesday to 
inquire into the death of the fisherman O’Hanlon, bayonetted 
while leading a mob to resist the police in arresting Father 
Kelleher. The jury, which consisted of eighteen men, differed 
among themselves, but thirteen of them signed a verdict 
declaring that the policeman Ward and Inspector Somerville 
were guilty of wilful murder. The Coroner accordingly made 
out warrants committing them to gaol for trial. The policemen, 
who did nothing but their duty, will not, of course, be allowed 
to suffer; but the incident well illustrates the temper of Irish 
juries at the present moment. Had O’Hanlon killed Inspector 
Somerville, the jury would have brought in a verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide, and it would have taken an armed force to secure 
the body Christian burial, while all the victim’s relatives would. 
have been strictly boycotted. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALL-NIGHT DEBATE. 


: ies the contemporary that explained so elaborately a few 
days ago how utterly the time had been wasted which 
the Government have consumed in transforming the power 
formerly given to the Speaker and the Chairman of Committee 
to declare “ the evident sense of the House” that discussion 
should cease, into a Standing Order empowering any Mem- 
ber, unless forbidden by a veto from the Chair, to move 
the Closure, would but consider the proceedings of Monday 
night and Tuesday morning, we think that it would with- 
draw its somewhat hasty opinion. And yet on that occa- 
sion the Government Whips had not fully realised the 
character of their responsibilities. For many hours of the 
night, there were not present a sufficient number of 
Members to apply the Closure in a thin House. It was 
twenty minutes to 5 on Tuesday morning before Mr. W. H. 
Smith was able to move that the question as to the Naval 
Estimates “be now put,” and the vote could not have been 
agreed to till 5 am. It was then necessary that a vote of 
credit of £3,624,100 should be proposed to carry on the 
Civil Service for two months, as March 22nd had arrived, 
and the financial year, as our readers are aware, ceases on 
the last day of this month. On that vote the Irish 
Members had a fair right to some hearing, for they had a 
number of grievances bearing on the Irish services to air, 
and though they were in great measure responsible for the 
enormous amount of time that had been already thrown away, 
it would not have been in accordance with British precedents 
to force on a vote of credit for the Irish Civil Services to 
which they objected, without listening to their remonstrances. 
The Irish Secretary was not then in the House, having only 
left it at about 4 o’clock in the morning, while the Navy 
vote was being steadily obstructed, and they had there- 
fore a plausible excuse for continuing the discussion on 
the vote of credit till he arrived, which was not till 
nearly 11 a.m. on Tuesday morning ; but after Mr. Balfour had 
arrived and given explanations which, so far as the Belfast 
riots were concerned, Mr. Sexton (who knew that the Closure 
would be applied, whether he chose to appear satisfied with 
them or not) found it good policy to treat as almost adequate, 
the Irish obstruction to the vote of credit was given up, though 
Mr. Dillon was as violent as ever in his attitude, and the House 
carried the vote before half-past 1 on Tuesday afternoon. That 
collapse of obstruction within the twenty-four hours was entirely 
due to the new power with which the Government was armed, 
and had the Whips been more au fait with their night-work, 
and had Mr. Balfour not been compelled by fatigue to leave the 
House within a very short period of the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment of Government Members, the twenty-two hours’ sitting 
might easily have been shortened to one of considerably less than 
twelve hours. But prolonged as it was, it will be a great lesson to 
the country on the significance and dangers of obstruction. We 
wish that the outside sheet of Wednesday’s Zimes, in which a too 
brief report of the obstructive proceedings is contained, could 
be circulated throughout the length and breadth of the land,— 
with Mr, Labouchere’s threats of proposing twenty amendments 
to the vote on account; with Dr. Tanner’s remarks on comic 
songs; with Mr. Conybeare’s exhortation to reject the vote 
for all the Royal palaces and Marlborough House in toto— 
(this on a motion to report progress on the Navy Estimates, 
to the sanction of which Mr. Conybeare objected because it 
would hasten the vote of credit for the Civil Services)—with 
Mr. Molloy’s anxiety about Port Hamilton (which was not pro- 
vided for in the vote under discussion) ; with Mr. J. O’Connor’s 
historical comments on the Spanish Armada; with Mr. Labou- 
chere’s liberal offer to give the Government enough money to go 
on with till about the middle of the Easter holidays, after which 
time they would have had nothing wherewith to pay their Civil 
Servants; with Dr. Tanner’s comments on the condition of intoxi- 
cation in which he supposed another honourable Member to be ; 
with Mr. Labouchere’s solicitude about “ the foals reared at the 
Hampton Court Stud-House ;” with Mr. Conybeare’s solicitude 
as to the “ waning popularity ” of the Royal Family; with Mr. 
Wallace’s comments on “ the carnival of obstinacy ” which the 
Government were celebrating ; with Mr. Labouchere’s desire to 
reduce our Cabinet Ministers to something like the pay of rail- 
way-traffic managers,—and a hundred other futile remarks 
made expressly to waste time, and for no other earthly purpose. 
Even the extremely condensed Zimes’ report of the night sitting 
of March 21st and 22nd would be reading about as instructive 
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as the constituencies could find concerni +48 
of the House of Commons. ing the present condition 
Bad as that condition is, we are persuad i 

ferring the initiative for the maeahen of psig a 
debate from the Speaker to any Member acting without 1 “ 
hibition from the Chair, the House has made a ye — 
advance towards the power to silence all this discreditable 
babble, this disgrace to Parliamentary institutions, F 
of course, the motion to initiate the closure of debate mill 
now, in nineteen cases out of twenty at least, be made by th 
responsible Government of the day, and made from that fae 
of responsibility to the country for the due apportionment of 
the time of the Legislature which every leader of an Adminis- 
tration must necessarily feel. The Speaker, under the former 
rule, was only empowered to interfere when he had what 
seemed to him perfectly clear indications as to “ the evident 
sense of the House.” He did not and could not interfere 
merely because he personally felt that the time of the House 
was being grossly wasted. That was not his business. He was 
told to intervene only when he could discover by the signs of 
impatience around him that the House was utterly weary of 
the discussion. Of course, he had not such evidence as this of 
the impatience of the House once in a score of times where 
a Leader of the House, himself responsible for getting neces- 
sary measures passed and necessary votes of money accorded 
would be perfectly aware that he could justify to the country 
a most peremptory interference to check idle and irresponsible 
waste of the public time. Mr. W. H. Smith seems to us just 
the man who, in his temperate and sober way, will realise this 
responsibility, and make the country realise it. He will not 
wait till he sees the House in uproar at the obstruction of men 
like Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Tanner. He will reckon what 
the House has to do and what time it has to do it in, and 
when he sees that the House is losing that time through the 
folly or the deliberate mischievousness of its Members, he will 
ask the House to close a discussion by which the public is 
losing great legislative and administrative opportunities, and by 
which the Members of the House are suffering, and are learn- 
ing the most dangerous lessons. We believe that, with such a 
record as the story of Monday night and Tuesday morning 
before it, the country will be disposed not only to support Mr. 
W. H. Smith in his use of the Closure, but to urge him on to 
use it steadily and frequently, though always with the modera- 
tion and fairness by which his whole conduct as Leader of the 
House has hitherto been characterised. Discussions on “* Home, 
sweet Home,” on the foals in the stud at Hampton Court, on 
the“ waning popularity” of tie Royal Family, and on the 
over-payment of Cabinet Ministers whose health is crushed by 
the deliberate rowdyism of the House of Commons, and a 
hundred such themes as these, while the services are waiting 
for their hardly earned salaries, and Ireland is being taught to 
love plunder and injustice by the very men who set the British 
Legislature at defiance,—are burlesques of legislation of which 
the country only needs to appreciate the discredit, in order to 
suppress them with a peremptory hand. 





MR. MORLEY’S AMENDMENT. 


HE weakness of the case made out by Mr. Morley, and 
buttressed by Mr. Gladstone, for the amendment which 
refused urgency to the Government for their Bill to amend the 
Criminal Law of Ireland, “ while no effectual security has been 
taken against the abuse of the law by the exaction of excessive 
rents,” was the perpetual and unfair assumption running steadily 
throughout their speeches that the law was to be amended 
exclusively in the interest of the landlords. That assumption 
was quite gratuitous, and absolutely inconsistent with the state- 
ments of the Government. The real necessity of the case for 
an amended law is that, even where evidence is overwhelming 
against any agrarian crime, juries will not convict; that for 
the most part, evidence which ought to be forthcoming is not 
forthcoming against outrages,—nay, worse than all, that the 
law of the National League has so far superseded the law of 
the land, that the Irish peasant pays no attention to the law of 
the land, and does pay attention to the law of the National 
League. This is not denied by the Liberals. The Land 
Commission positively assert it. And yet Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley, and Mr. Asquith and the Liberals in 
general, make the great diminution of the number of outrages 
as compared with 1881 and 1882, a sufficient reason for 
refusing urgency. To a very considerable extent, that diminu- 
tion is rather a sign that the law is even more despised in 
1887 than it was in 1882, than that it is more respected. 
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While the power of the law was respected by a large class, it 
became necessary to terrorise those who respected it if it was 
to be effectually resisted. So soon as the power of the law 
ceased to be respected, and the Courts of the National League 
had succeeded in superseding it, the necessity for inspiring 
terror by outrages naturally diminished. Ever since the 
powers of the Crimes Act were lost to the Government, the 
evidence necessary to enforce the law has ceased to be forth- 
coming ; and now the mischief to be remedied is the contempt 
into which the law has fallen, the failure of the claim to have 
it enforced, much more than the resistance to it when 
it is enforced. The cessation of crime and outrage means 
more and more the extinction of all hope that it will 
be safe to obey the law, that the law can protect those 
who are willing to obey it. This being the case, the 
urgency which Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone justified in 
1881 by statistics of the number of crimes committed and un- 
unished, could not possibly be so justified now. The Courts 
of the National League have succeeded in gaining the autho- 
rity which the Courts of the Queen have lost, and the evil to 
be remedied is not that the law is defied, but that even those 
who would profit by it if it could be enforced, do not now 
choose to appeal to it on their own behalf, but prefer to make 
such terms as they can with the enemy whom they fear, and 
to abjure the friends whom they do not respect. Well, is this 
or is it not a condition of things which a Government that 
intends to reassert and improve the law can allow to go on, 
while they talk about remedies? What are the use of 
legal remedies, while the law which supplies them is 
held in contempt? It is all very well for Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, who have made 
up their minds that the only way to restore the autho- 
rity of the law, is to hand it over to be remade by 
the law-breakers, to revile the Government for not having 
recourse to remedial legislation before they ask for power to 
reassert the Criminal Law of the realm. But how can the 
present Government, who do not believe in their remedy,— 
which is, indeed, one of the most astonishing remedies ever 
suggested by the mind of man,—acquiesce in their argument 
when they have to face the fact that in practice the Queen’s 
writ does not run in Ireland, that what they do will have no 
validity unless they first find the means of punishing those who 
set the law at defiance? We dispute altogether even the 
plausibility of the assertion that what the Government are 
asking for is fresh power to be used on the side of the 
landlords. It is fresh power to obtain evidence when 
the law is defied, fresh power to punish those who 
defy it and who seek to corrupt the honesty of the 
Irish people by such an organisation of plunder as 
the “Plan of Campaign.” But so far from seeking fresh 
power to oppress tenants who are suffering from the ex- 
tortions of bad landlords, we all know from Mr. Balfour that 
the great care of the Government is to apply a radical remedy 
to the agrarian distresses of Ireland, and that they have such 
a remedy under their consideration at the present time. But 
what is the use of such a remedy, while the law in Ireland is 
treatéd with the contempt with which it is treated now; 
while juries disagree with the most convincing evidence before 
them ; while legislators go about inciting tenants to engage 
in what the Court in Dublin has declared to be a criminal 
Conspiracy to defraud? How can the Government even 
decently press a landlord to be just and reasonable, when 
it cannot defend him against such monstrous fraud as the 
“Plan of Campaign?” In a word, what is the first con- 
dition sine qud non of any remedial legislation, except 
the recovery by the Government of such authority as 
it had before the Crimes Act expired? In 1885, Mr. 
Gladstone himself declared the necessity of re-enacting some 
parts of that Crimes Act; and if he had shown as much 
tenacity then in that good cause as he shows now in resisting 
what he then demanded, we should not have had that 
humiliating and discreditable Dutch-auction in which the two 
great parties underbid each other in their depreciation of the 
value of the Crimes Act, for the purpose of securing the aid 
of the Parnellite vote. The country ought to regard the con- 
duct of both parties in the autumn of 1885 with profound 
humiliation. But that is no reason why, after the moral re- 
covery of one of those parties,—a moral recovery due mainly, 
we believe, to the Liberal Unionists,—the country should not 
support heartily the proposal to secure those legal powers 
essential to the supremacy of law in Ireland, which were then 
weakly and shamefully abandoned. 
Mr. Bryce founds his refusal of urgency on the hopelessness 





of anything like a firm and continuous administration of the 
law,—in fact, on the weakness of Lord Salisbury,—and the 
certainty that if the Liberals return to power, any system 
initiated by Lord Salisbury in the hope of restoring the 
authority of the central Government in Ireland, will be 
promptly extinguished. Well, there, of course, he touches the 
chief danger of the situation. But the reply is, that since 
Lord Salisbury united forces with the Liberal Unionists, there 
has been a new strength and steadiness in his Government, a 
new hope infused into it of acting strongly without acting 
tyrannically. Of course, Mr. Bryce needs no one to tell him 
how completely that hope would fail if the Liberals, with their 
Parnellite allies, return to power. But that is just what we 
trust the country will take care to prevent till the Irish trans- 
formation has been effectually accomplished. For the present, 
the country is determined to see whether the Union with Ireland 
cannot be strictly maintained consistently with real justice. 
That is the hope, and the only hope, of the present com- 
bination. That hope, so far from having been diminished, has 
grown steadily in the period since Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation and Mr. Goschen’s accession to the Government. 
Every night which the Parnellites and the Radicals waste in 
deliberate obstruction, every firm and prudent application of 
the Closure by the Government, every indication that strength 
and sympathy for real misfortune are to go hand in hand in 
our Irish policy, every speech like Mr. Chamberlain’s states- 
manlike speech of Thursday night, every sanction which Mr. 
Gladstone or his lieutenants give to the undue protraction of 
debate, will, we believe, strengthen the resolve of the country 
to ensure this Government a fair trial. We are sick of having 
Home-rule forced upon us as the remedy for Irish lawlessness, 
and Irish lawlessness defended because there is no Home-rule. 
We want to see whether we cannot remedy Irish grievances as 
well as we can remedy Scotch and English grievances, without 
trying the quack’s remedy of a hair of the dog that bit 
us. No one can look at the history of the Parnellite Party 
and then observe Mr. Gladstone’s attitude of reverence for them 
as the constitutional representatives of the Irish people, with- 
out a sense of utter shame and astonishment that such a mind 
as his can worship such an idol as that. If France is not to 
be asked to give virtual independence to Picardy because there 
is an agrarian question there almost as difficult as the agrarian 
question in Ireland, why should we be asked to give virtual 
independence to Ireland, when that independence would mean 
the triumph of the most unscrupulous organisation which ever 
depraved a people’s morals and traded on the land-hunger of 
an ignorant multitude? The Government may fail; but we 
do not scruple to say that they are engaged in the noblest 
crusade for restoring freedom, order, and justice in Ireland, and 
for resisting the decomposition of the United Kingdom, of 
which this generation has seen the commencement. It is the 
same crusade on which Mr. Gladstone himself entered so nobly 
in 1869, and again in 1880,—but which, scared by the numbers 
and the violence of the Parnellites, he suddenly deserted at the 
close of 1885. 


THE SANGUINE FEELING IN EUROPE. 


E confess that we do not quite understand the ex- 
ceedingly sanguine feeling abroad as to the aspect of 
Continental affairs. It may be as well justified as it is well 
marked, but the justification is not on the surface of events. 
The festivities held in Berlin to mark the Emperor’s birthday 
have gone off well, the people displaying a genuine warmth, 
and even transport of feeling, unusual in that cynical capital ; 
but though it is natural that on such an occasion animosities 
should be suspended, neither German loyalty nor European 
admiration for the Emperor will prevent war. Indeed, the 
abstinence of the Emperor from any pacific declaration and any 
expression of confidence in peace is, if taken by itself, not devoid 
of an ominous effect. 1t would have been so natural for him 
to say amid that congress of Princes and Ambassadors that he 
expected peace. If it be true, indeed, that Prince Bismarck has 
said that ‘‘ the Emperor has proclaimed a ‘ Truce of God,’ and it 
may last for years,” there is solid justification for hope, for Prince 
Bismarck understands the situation. But then, if he has said 
it, why, now that the Septennate has been renewed, does he not 
say it in public, and so terminate a tension which costs Europe 
in over-hurried military purchases alone scores of thousands 
a day ? Then the journalists describe the Treaty just concluded 
between Germany, Italy, and Austria in glowing terms, and 
say that is a reason for being sanguine ; but what is there new 
in this Treaty? That it exists, we believe, and also that it 
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binds the three Powers to stand together if one of them is over- 
matched ; and, of course, the mass of power thus aggregated 
is very great indeed. Besides the vast Austro-German armies, 
Italy disposes of a considerable fleet, and of 500,000 men, and 
it would seem from the affair outside Massowah, where the 
Italians died standing shoulder to shoulder, that the generation 
of steady drill which has elapsed since Custozza has made them 
first-rate soldiers. With their aid, Germany and Austria may 
be a match for France and Russia combined; but their aid 
has always been expected. Indeed, although we see clearly 
how Italy can check France, we do not see how she can make 
her strength available to check Russia, She might, no doubt, 
land an army in the Balkans more easily than any other 
Power; but she is little likely to undertake expeditions 
of that kind without reward, and where is the reward to 
be obtained? It is possible that the check placed upon 
France has daunted the Russian Government, which fears 
that it may be isolated at the last moment; but that 
danger has always been present, and is counterbalanced by 
the grand permanent advantage of Russia. She cannot be 
invaded with effect, and therefore always makes war with an 
assurance of limited liability, a certainty that if she offers 
peace, peace will be accepted. The Italian alliance strengthens 
the chances that, should the war arrive, Central Europe will 
defend herself successfully, but it does not of necessity 
prevent the war. 

Lastly, it is asserted, with much reiteration, that the tone 
of the Russian Government has suddenly changed. The Czar, 
instead of being frightened into war by the Nihilists, has been 
frightened into peace. He has, it is asserted, ordered that all 
intrigues in Bulgaria against the Regents shall cease, has been 
effusively courteous towards the Emperor of Germany, and has 
even intimated his readiness to enter once more into an 
alliance of the Imperial Powers for settling all disputes in the 
Balkans without war. Of course, if those statements are true, 
and indicate a policy deliberately adopted by the Czar, there 
will be no war, for the issue depends entirely upon Russia. 
The three allied Powers of Central Europe have no interest 
in attacking her. France will not make war all by herself, and 
England, the only remaining first-class State, is delighted to 
remain at peace. But then, are these statements true ? They 
are entirely unconfirmed by any relaxation in preparations. The 
Hungarian Premier, M. Tisza, evidently has not heard of them, 
for he only says that the situation is better rather than worse, 
but that the Dual Menarchy must be prepared to draw the 
sword. The Bulgarian Government evidently has not heard 
ef them, for it apprehends attack, declares the situation in- 
tolerable, and even discusses the election of King Milan as a 
plan which would possibly place Bulgaria beyond danger from 
any sudden or maritime attack. King Milan, as King of 
Servia and the Bulgarias, would dispose of 200,000 men, who 
might be made most efficient troops. M. Katkoff, who probably 
knows the mind of the Czar better than any one outside 
Gatschina, openly defies the Foreign Office, and tells M. de Giers 
that, for all his communiqués, it is not peace. That the Czar 
should perceive the danger as well as the absurdity of fostering 
revolutionary outbreaks in Sofia while he is crushing them in 
St. Petersburg, is probable enough ; but his risk from assassins 
would be no excuse in his subjects’ eyes for giving up the road 
to Constantinople. The Czar is as much bound by his position 
as ever he was, and it is because he is bound that there is a 
danger of war breaking out suddenly in the East. We do not 
see that this danger has been removed or heightened by any 
recent incident; but we acknowledge that “Europe” appears 
to judge otherwise, that many statesmen, all financiers, and the 
communities at large, believe peace in some mysterious way to 
have been assured. 

We heartily hope it has been, for war could scarcely break 
out at a more inconvenient time for this country ; but if it has 
been, the thoughts of observers will not be altogether pleasant. 
The p2ople of Europe have lost control of that most vital of 
interests, the declaration of peace or war, to a degree without 
precedent in history. A month ago, every one expected war, 
millions were expended in preparations, and at least 200,000 
extra men, without counting the vast Austrian Landsturm, 
were ordered to be present in their barracks. Nobody knew 
precisely the reasons for war, but it was understood that the 
half-dozen men who rule the Continent were agreed that war 
was nearly unavoidable. Suddenly there is a change in the 
scene. Nothing whatever has occurred to alter the rela- 
tions of the nations to each other, or to make the 
war more horrible; but the half-dozen persons have found, 
it is understood—if it is understood—some combination 





under which there may still be peace. An a 

has been arrived at, and Europe oe rest. Let ty wth 
for a moment that this arrangement is, as so many assert, the 
tripartite agreement between Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
then how do matters stand? Three Sovereigns and three 
Premiers have settled among themselves the fate of Euro 
Not a German, or Austrian, or Italian has had one seals 
say on a matter which so vitally concerns him that his 
son may at any moment be called on to die in order to ca 
out the agreement. We are no devotees of the demo- 
cratic idea, and have always contended that diplomacy must 
on occasion be secret ; but mystery has on this occasion surely 
been pushed far. A grand European cataclysm, involving 
the fortunes of at least a generation, has been brought near 
and then averted, by the uncontrolled devices of half-a-dozen 
men. That may be unavoidable; but if it is so, let us haye 
the modesty, when we talk of self-government, to make indis- 
pensable reserves. Europe is self-governed, except when things 
get serious, and war or peace are under debate. That is about 
the truth ; and it is not a truth which, if carefully considered 
will justly encourage optimism. : 





MR. GOSCHEN’S TONE. 


R. GOSCHEN’S speech at the Mansion House on Wed- 
nesday, which we have condensed elsewhere, differs in 

one important respect from all other speeches recently delivered 
on either side. It was positively cheerful. Nothing is more 
remarkable about the present struggle in the political world 
than the effect it has had upon the spirits of all engaged in it, 
That the Irish should be gloomy is natural, for they are at 
bottom a saturnine people, who love funerals, who wail 
through all their poetry, and who enjoy melancholy as more 
masculine races enjoy liveliness. Their consciences are for the 
moment ill at ease, too, and they shout their confidence in 
their coming triumph with something of the mixed feeling of 
the boy who whistles as he passes a dark place, partly because 
he likes whistling and partly to keep his courage up. With the 
Invincibles glaring at them as well as at the English, the Par- 
nellites cannot be gay ; but their opponents, with all their sense 
of duty and their consciousness of right, are not gay either. 
From Lord Salisbury, who describes the Irish Question as “a 
nightmare,” down to the last new candidate, who talks of the 
weight of the crisis, they all exhibit a feeling not so much of 
depression as of oppression, as of men fighting in a fog, and 
deprived by want of air of half their powers. They do not 
croak—witness Mr, Chamberlain’s and Mr. Courtney’s 
speeches—they show no signs of yielding; but they give 
way to a pessimism which, though no doubt it is in the 
temper of this over-conscious time, is as foreign to the national 
character as it is unsupported by the facts. They, in truth, 
exaggerate the crisis, which is no greater or more pressing than 
many others. The “Irish Question blocks the way,” and so 
did the Great War for a much longer period, and with much 
more terrible effect in arresting progress. Parliament is 
worried ; but the very reason why the nation is still so unde- 
cided is that it has as yet suffered. from the Irish rebellion so 
very little. It does not feel the “ terrible crisis,” either in 
purse or person. The taxes have grown no heavier, the volume 
of trade has become no smaller, there has been no demand 
and no necessity for an arming of the people. At this very 
moment, when the parties are so exasperated that all men 
are depressed with secret fury, Consols stand at 102, the 
Treasury confesses to a surplus, and the Income-tax is pro- 
ducing exactly two millions for every penny of its rate. There 
is suffering, but it is not due to Ireland; and as compared with 
the suffering endured by the people from 1817 to 1830, it is 
a period of enjoyment. There is want of heart in the public ; 
but so there has been at intervals all through our history, 
each interval being followed by the rise of a new leader, 
and with him of hope and energy. England was lost 
in depression in 1745, just before it was about to com- 
mence its career of Asiatic empire; and in 1830, when 
it stood within seven years’ sight of the marvellous half- 
century of prosperity and progress which we call the Victorian 
Era. What is Mr. Parnell, as an enemy, to Napoleon, or the 
pause which he creates to that terrible time of labour at the 
crank, the resistance to France from the battle of Maida to 
the battle of Toulouse? Grant even that nothing is settled, 
and that the contest goes on for fifty years, it will be 
no longer than the contest with the Jacobites, which 
from 1688 to 1745 produced a latent civil war, marked 
in every few years by risings, murders, and legal execu- 
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tions. We predict nothing; but it is as certain that 
ten “years hence the whole scene will be changed, as that 
the personages in it will have grown older, or that the temper 
of the hour will have undergone some modification which will 
then be as inexplicable as the present mood. With the 
strength of the nation unimpaired, with a majority of a 
hundred Members for the Union, with the facts day by day 
slowly filtering down among the people, there is no reason for 
the despondency, which, nevertheless, every one exhibits 
except Mr. Goschen, who talked on Wednesday as states- 
men used to talk, threw off the burden of Ireland en- 
tirely, and even grew playful and tacetious among his 
friends. He has reason, for he has poured spirit into this 
Ministry, which is as different in tone since he joined it as the 
Liberal Party is different in morale since 1881. We wish a 
few more of his colleagues would catch from him equanimity 
as we believe they have caught courage. It isnot that we fear 
depression among Englishmen, who very often do their hardest 
work, as they are said to take their pleasure, “sadly ;” but un- 
doubtedly it makes life, while it lasts, a gloomier affair. A 
grain of sand in the eye is a worry, but it is not a cancer or its 
equivalent, and not only our descendants but we ourselves shall 
a few years hence look back with wonder on our present thoughts, 
and ask with curiosity what was the situation in which the nation 
was so profoundly disquieted, and yet so profoundly at rest. 
Disorder in Ireland! Think what France was like in 1795, 
when Jacobin clubs were reigning in every Department; yet in 
1800, only five years afterwards, Napoleon, amidst a perfect 
external order, was calling his people to the conquest of the 
European world. A little more resignation, a little more con- 
fidence in ourselves as well as in Providence, a little more remem- 
brance that if pleasure is fleeting so is trouble, and half the 
gloom of the situation would roll itself away. Mr. Goschen 
at the Mansion House set us all an example which, if followed, 
duty would be no worse done, while the decade would be less 
spoiled than it is by the momentary hypochondria not of the 
people, but of the class that guides it. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


HE Anglo-Indian community is, we think, alarming itself 
without sufficient reason. From the long telegram 
published in the Times of Monday, it would appear to believe 
that the Government intends by degrees to hand over the entire 
administration of the Empire to Indians,—giving them, in 
fact, a monopoly of office. This is to be effected, it is sup- 
posed, either by granting a direct preference to natives for all 
appointments, or by allowing examinations in India, in which 
Bengalees, from their numbers and the early age at which 
their powers mature, would win all prizes, and rapidly fill up 
the whole body of the superior Civil Service. The apprehen- 
sion is, we believe, entirely without foundation. That the 
Government is dissatisfied with the present system, under which 
the wrong class of natives obtains a preference, and is willing to 
open larger careers to Indians, is, we believe, true, as it is also true 
that educated natives have recently begun to put forward claims 
which involve demands for a monopoly of all appointments in 
the service of the State. Their views are not without accept- 
ance among civilians, and they were, it would seem, pressed by 
some theorists before the Public Service Commission with a 
vehemence which alarmed not only the English in India, but 
the Mahomedan population, who have not the slightest inten- 
tion, if the English give up governing, to allow any one else 
to do it but themselves. They may, however, we think, make 
themselves easy, at least for another generation. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the supreme Government intends to 
abandon the system which, within a single century, has pro- 
duced such marvellous results, or to supersede government 
by Englishmen in favour of what would really be government 
by Indian Pashas. There are three reasons against such a 
course, two practical and one moral, either of which must act 
as a sufficient deterrent. 

In the first place, the machinery is not ready, and will not 
be ready for another generation. Our system of education in 
India has produced a large class of clever and fairly informed 
young men, who succeed in examinations, who learn law easily 
and well, and who are to a man desirous of obtaining salaried 
office. They are not, however, as yet competent to govern. 
By the consent of almost all who have watched their progress, 
they have acquired much of the knowledge of their Western 
tivals; but they have not yet acquired their morale, their free- 
dom from influence, or their implicit devotion to duty. That 
18 no blame to them, for they are not Christians, and have not 





inherited those instincts which a thousand years of a noble 
creed, of difficult struggles towards the light, and of a severe 
contest with Nature, have bred into the Western peoples. 
They are in many respects fine people, equal intellectually to 
the educated Pashas of Eastern Europe, and more than their 
equals morally; but they still lack somewhat essential to a 
governing caste. Without the English to help them, they would 
in a year go to pieces as an administrative body, would be super- 
seded by the great and uneducated native families, and would, 
in all human probability, be slaughtered out. In that inability 
to win their countrymen, and secure foothold for themselves 
independent of British artillery, is for the present their con- 
demnation. They would, merely to be safe, require the constant 
services of the European army ; and to place that army, with its 
resistless strength, at the disposal of men so widely different 
from ourselves, men who are not Christians and who have 
different ideals alike of life and of the ends of government, 
would be indefensible. If the administration of India is to be 
sustained by British bayonets, it must be controlled by British 
agents acting upon British ideas. An Egypt with two hundred 
nuillions of subjects would be an intolerable scandal. 

Secondly, it is by no means proved that the change would 
be acceptable to the natives themselves. The true population 
of the Continent, outside two or three cities on the coast, 
where a few of the new generation have learned to reflect 
English ideas, shows no enthusiasm for the change, which, 
when once realised, would almost certainly be resisted. Almost 
all appointments would fall to the Bengalees, whose mental 
quickness brings them to the front in every college of the 
country ; and the remaining races of India alike distrust and 
detest Bengalees. They regard them exactly as the Turks regard 
the Greeks, and would be just as reluctant to submit to their 
ascendency. They do not love the English either; but they 
feel them to be just, they know them to be brave, and they 
accept the award of battle as indicating the will of the Most 
High. That is no reason why they should submit to the 
ascendency of the one native race which does not fight, 
and which, were the English only away, would submit 
without a struggle to the first band of warriors, whether 
Sikh or Mahomedan or Mahratta, which enforced its 
claim to allegiance by the sword. The Mussulmans, in 
particular, hold India to be justly theirs. They are more 
numerous by at least twenty millions than they were when their 
régime was overset, they do not see that capacity to read English 
gives their rivals any moral advantage, and they certainly 
would not voluntarily submit to be ruled by Hindoos, They 
have recently shown a strong disposition to support the British 
Government as preferable to any native alternative, and utterly 
refused to join in any prayer for the concession of representa- 
tive institutions. Let all alike submit to the foreigner, or let 
the foreigner go,—this is their decision, and from their point 
of view it is an entirely intelligible one. They will no more 
surrender it voluntarily, than Orangemen will accept the 
government of a Dublin Parliament. To alienate so utterly 
the most powerful section of the people, is a strange way oi 
producing internal peace in the Indian continent, and one 
which no statesman, Indian or English, would gravely recom- 
mend. The protest of the Mussulmans would, be it remem- 
bered, be also the protest of the Sikhs, the Rajpoots, the 
Mahrattas, and, indeed, all the fighting races, whose opinion 
rarely reaches the newspapers, but would be alone effective 
when it came to action. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the substitution of an Indian for an 
English Civil Service would entirely destroy the only moral 
foundation for our rule. As a matter of fact, we reign in 
India by right of conquest ; but the justification for that reign 
is not superiority in arms. It is that in virtue of certain mental 
advantages, springing from their creed, their history, and 
the group of indefinable facts which we call superiority 
of race, the English can and do give the millions of India a 
better administration than her own children can. That this 
is the fact is evident from the historic truth that after two 
thousand years of self-government, India had sunk into such 
anarchy that wars were ceaseless, that property and life were 
insecure, and that over vast districts armed disorder threatened 
to extinguish civilisation. The English gave the continent peace, 
order, and the opportunity of enlightenment ; and that is their 
claim to rule it. If itis now admitted that the Indians can ensure 
these blessings as well or better for themselves, then the clear 
duty of the conquerors is to retire, acknowledging that their 
work is done. If they remain, they remain out of pure selfish- 
ness, to govern their equals for the sake of salaries needlessly 
excessive and grudgingly paid. There is no escape from that 
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dilemma, which, in theory at all events, would, in the circum- 
stances of India, at any time justify armed revolt. If, there- 
fore, Englishmen are to resign the administration of India, 
they ought, as a people who make concessions when- 
ever morality requires, to resign the government also,— 
an argument which will be pressed on them some day with 
effect. We do not doubt that it is their duty to make their 
government vivifying, or question that they are performing 
this duty in a way which, when the vivifying process is com- 
plete, will compel them to retire. When the masses, especially 
of the warrior races, have reached the point of morale at which 
they can trust each other in battle, India will be untenable, 
either by Englishman or Russian, or, indeed, by any foreigner 
whatever, unless it be the Chinese, who does not shrink, 
when opposed, from extirpation. At present, however, 
the Englishmen are resolved to remain, and remaining, 
they are bound to do their appointed work, which is precisely 
that of the Roman people,—to plant so deeply the idea 
of government by law, that it never can be wholly replaced by 
the idea of government by will. They cannot pursue that 
work if they surrender their leadership, or give up their 
ultimate control and supervision of every branch of the 
administration supported by their arms. The test that their 
work is done, that they have sufficiently vivified a population 
which they found paralysed by its history, is, and must be, 
none other than their own expulsion. When India has recovered 
the capacity of self-government, her order to the foreigner to 
go will not be capable of misinterpretation. 





WAGES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


HE April number of Harper's Magazine contains an 
article of an unusual kind. It is a comparative view 
of the life of working men in America and in several countries 
of Europe. It tells the reader how much they earn, and how 
they spend what they earn. These particulars are not gleaned 
from a mere study of statistics; the writer has actually worn 
a workman’s blouse, and mingled and lived with the working 
men whom he describes. We thus get not merely bare figures, 
which are often misleading, but the impression which these 
several lives made upon one and the same observer. Mr. 
Meriwether supplies a kind of common measure by which to 
judge them. He weighs cost of housing and provisions 
against wages, and shows how the result is modified by the 
standard of comfort which prevails in the particular com- 
munity. We propose to note the writer’s conclusions with 
regard to each of the countries he visited, and see what lesson 
they convey to our own countrymen. 

The cost of living, as every one knows, “is greater in 
America than in any State in Europe. It is 10 to 20 per 
cent. higher than in England ; it is twice as high as in France ; 
it is three times as expensive as in Italy.” Does the rate of 
wages in America compensate for this increased outlay? As 
compared with the Continent of Europe, Mr. Meriwether 
thinks it does. The American working man is decidedly better 
off, so far as necessaries are concerned, than the French or 
Italian working man. As compared with England, the case 
seems different. We gather that Mr. Meriwether thinks that 
the average English workman lives in greater material comfort 
than the average American workman. At least, his description 
of English life is decidedly more enthusiastic than his descrip- 
tion of American life. ‘The English spinner and weaver 
ck eees can procure all the necessaries, and live in reason- 
able comfort.” When he turns to the same class in America, 
he seems chiefly impressed with the “ uninviting surroundings” 
of their life,—with their threadbare clothing, with the dark 
closets in which they lodge, with the insufficient quantity 
—by the side, strange to say, of the uniformly high 
quality—of the food they eat. It is well to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Meriwether’s inquiries into the condition 
of the working classes in America seem to have been less 
thorough than his corresponding inquiries in Europe. In part 
this is due, no doubt, to the greater difficulty of observing 
familiar things, But besides this, the American working men 
are mcre suspicious and far less willing to talk about them- 
selves. The glory of America lies in its exceptions,—in the 
unparalleled possibilities which it opens out to thrift and 
industry. Mr. Meriwether gives two examples of this. One 
is a young lace-embroiderer in Brooklyn, living “in a brown- 
stone house which might easily be taken for the residence of 
come wealthy merchant or retired banker.” The first and 
third floors, of course, were sublet ; but on the second, the girl 
herself, with a grandmother and a cousin, lived “in comfort 








and style,” the front room being “elegantly furnished with 
pictures, carpet, and piano.” The wages of this girl were two 
guineas a week, and the cousin paid her about 17s. a week for 
board and lodging. The other example is also from Brooklyn 
—a master-carpenter, who lived in a comfortable two-story 
frame-house, with “ double parlours, a bath-room, closets, and 
other conveniences.” Two daughters worked ina straw-hat 
factory, and a son was a clerk in a wholesale house, The 
total income of the family of eight amounted to nearly £600 
a year, out of which they saved about £120. These “ are the 
pleasant exceptions to a very unpleasant rule.” 

Even the rule, however, seems to have its bright side when 
we read of the Italian workman. He is the hardest worked 
and the poorest of all his class. ‘There are men in Italy who 
earn but seven cents [34d.] for a day’s work of fourteen 
hours.” Even the average does not mount above 2s, The 
Italian working man breakfasts on a pennyworth of bread and 
a halfpennyworth of figs or chestnuts, which he eats on the 
road to his work. For his dinner, he has bread, macaroni, 
and a wine which is “really little more than so much sour 
water.” Supper is a repetition of breakfast. Yet the Italian 
workmen evidently struck Mr. Meriwether as happier and 
more contented than those of any other country. This is the 
consequence partly of temperament, partly, perhaps, of the 
economy which prevails in all classes, and tends to make the 
contrast of wealth and poverty less striking. ‘There is no 
waste in Italian kitchens, not even in kitchens of the rich,” 
and this absence of waste among the well-to-do is itself a gain 
to the working man. The refuse is carefully stored by the 
cook, and sold to dealers in second-hand food, who in return 
retail it to the poor. One of the most curious and charac- 
teristic facts mentioned by Mr. Meriwether is that the Italian 
fruit-vendor or organ-grinder is often a retired workman, 
“What an American thinks wretched as a beginning, a large 
class of Italians regard as a happy goal, and toil and slave with 
the hope of reaching it.” 

In Switzerland, wages are better than in Italy, and as the 
workman is equally industrious and equally economical, he is 
richer, although the cost of living is slightly greater. One 
great advantage he enjoys over his fellowsin all the neighbour- 
ing States, While the German, the Austrian, and the French- 
man lose three of the best years of their lives in military 
service, the Swiss working man escapes with only a three weeks’ 
drill each year, which he looks on as a kind of holiday,— 
as an English Volunteer might look upon a week in camp. In 
Germany, the cost of living is lower, if anything, than in Italy. 
Many of the mills will board their workmen at something like 
7d. aday,—giving for this, black bread and coffee for breakfast 
and supper; and for dinner, soup, the meat from which it is 
made, and either cabbage or potatoes. The entire yearly 
earnings of the family—seven in number—of a fairly skilful 
mechanic with whom Mr. Meriwether stopped, were about £65. 
Nearly a sixth of this went in beer, and it is not at all unusual 
for a larger proportion than this to be spent in the same way. 
An average daily consumption of four glasses for every man, 
woman, and child, makes a hole in the income of the working 
class. The Belgian workman is skilful, and when at work 
very industrious. But he drinks a good deal, and is apt to 
waste his Mondays. Both here and in France, however, Mr. 
Meriwether either spent less time, or his opportunities of 
observation were less favourable, for he tells us very little. In 
Paris, he usually dined at a bazar where 3,000 workmen 
got their dinners every day at an average cost of about 5d. 
each,—getting for this, bread, soup, meat and potatoes, and 
dessert. 

The result of these observations has two sources of con- 
solation for the English working man. In the first place, the 
rate of wages and the standard of living among Continental 
workmen evidently admit of a very large growth, and there 
is every reason to suppose that as manufacturing industry in- 
creases, and the workmen feel their own strength, there will 
be an improvement in both respects. The difference between 
the condition of the English and the Continental workman was 
formerly much less marked than it is now. The existing gulf 
has been created by the advance of the English contingent ; it 
may yet be closed by the Continental contingent coming once 
more into line. If it does so, the Continental manufacturer 
will have to raise his prices, and then he will be no longer in 
a position to undersell the English manufacturer, as he fre- 
quently does now. What the English workman has insisted 
on in the past, the Continental workman will insist on in the 
future ; indeed, he would probably have insisted on it 
to some purpose before this, if he had not made society 
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his enemy by seeking to mend his condition on Socialist 
lines. In the second place, the English working man has a 
considerable reserve of real comfort hidden beneath his 
resent wages. He “ demands more, and is less satisfied with 
what he gets,” than either the Frenchman or Italian. ‘“ He 
must have his ale and beef, or he fancies he starves.” With 
the greater choice and greater cheapness of provisions that 
England now enjoys, there should be a larger range of food 
at the workman’s command, and less money spent on it, than 
is the case now. The Italian ¢rattoria or the French bazar 
needs to be reproduced in England, and here, as in America, 
a large reduction in the cost of living will be realised when- 
ever the wives and daughters of working men “shall have 
learned how to select nourishing food, and the best way to 


prepare it.” 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

HERE is something of the statue about the figure of the 
German Emperor, grand as it is, something which in- 

duces men to forget that it is alive, with brain, and will, and 
thoughts. They think of its grand appearance, its massive 
effect, its solidity, and its dignity, and then turn with conven- 
tional words of praise to consider the abilities of the artificers who 
itis imagined made it, and to whom they assign endless credit 
for that achievement. The predisposing causes of this great 
error, which will, we believe, be found one day to have made 
much newspaper history inaccurate, are not difficult to detect. 
Hardly any great European personage of this century, or, 
indeed, of any century, has been so little audible as the Emperor 
William. He has made no speeches supposed to be his own, 
the endless letters which he must have written have not 
appeared in print, and his sayings have either not been 
reported from respect, or have not been of the kind which 
live in reporters’ memories. He has been more successfully 
shrouded than most monarchs within the veil of a rigid etiquette, 
and has, moreover, been more completely surrounded with 
officers trained to regard secrecy as of the essence of their duty. 
That under such circumstances the mind of a great monarch 
who has been thrown into shadow throughout his life on the 
Throne by men even greater than himself, should escape close 
scrutiny, is intelligible; but we do not quite understand why, 
because his character escapes analysis, it should so often be de- 
preciated. The usual criticism on the Emperor, repeated even in 
laudatory articles, that he is a crowned serjeant-major, is not a 
natural or instinctive one, but entirely artificial, made up on 
the theory that a man so anxious for the discipline and drilling 
of his troops must necessarily be aninferior martinet. Martinet, 
in the older English sense, the Emperor undoubtedly is, like 
almost every General who has had to make as well as to use an 
army; but he must be a great deal more. Think of his histcry ! 
From first to last he has never been a constitutional Sovereign, 
as Englishmen understand constitutional Sovereigns ; has never 
swerved from his opinion that the “ Crown must in Prussia be 
the pivot of power ;” and has never ceased to make that opinion 
fully executive. He has not been an autocrat, but he has been 
a King of the older type. Receiving the Throne within ten 
years of a revolution, governing one of the most stiff-necked and 
critical people in the world, with no glory at first to help him, 
and with all his agents to select for himself, the Prince of 
Prussia, from the day of his accession, has been master of all 
around him. He has had Ministers who have utterly eclipsed 
him, and have been objects of bitter national hate and devoted 
national worship ; but there has never been a time when he has 
not been the ultimate political force, when he could not have 
dismissed any one, or when a policy directly contrary to his will 
could have been carried out. There might be a struggle to bend 
him—there is said to have been one in 1866, when the King 
wished to annex Bohemia—but it was always necessary, before 
a decision could be made, to convince the King. The man who 
could immediately after his weak brother’s reign take and keep 
such a position, who could govern such agents as he selected, who 
could keep quietly but persistently above such men as Prince 
Bismarck, Marshal von Moltke, or General von Roon, must have 
had in him much of the true kingly faculty,—rare force of will, 
rare fortitude of mind, and, above all, a most rare temperance 
of jadgment. There has been in his life as monarch no trace of 
a political cataclysm, or even a political escapade. His Richelieu 
has had no “Day of Dupes” to gloat over. And he must 
have had, in addition, a rare measure of the most useful of 
kingly qualities, a capacity for understanding men such as is 





seldom given to monarchs. The Emperor William’s power of 
selection amounts to positive genius. Prince Bismarck, when he 
chose him, was a Pomeranian squire, educated in diplomacy, and 
apparently a great deal too hot-headed and violent for a diplo- 
matist,—precisely the man, in fact, whom a King less gifted 
would have pronounced “ unsafe.” General von Roon was nothing, 
when he was promoted, but a good officer who had never seen a 
battle; and Marshal von Moltke was not even a born Prussian 
subject, but a German of Denmark, who had displayed his 
abilities chiefly in the Turkish service, and who struck 
the King with a memorandum on the Turkish Army. The 
King, who, like all Kings, is not fond of opposition, and has 
a weakness for the Count von Arnim kind of man—that 
is, the man of ability who is a courtier before all things— 
chose out these three men, each of them perfect in his own 
way, gave them their opportunity, studied and accepted their 
advice, and when it proved right, adhered to them with a steady 
persistence which neither events, nor enemies, nor popular 
clamour were ever able to shake. The secrets of Courts are 
never accurately known until they have become patent 
history; but if General von Roon had not enemies, the 
German Army must be exceptional; and if Prince Bis- 
marck has powerful friends other than the Emperor and the 
people, the popular impression has strangely missed the truth. 
The capacity for being first, unerring judgment in selection, 
immutable constancy in support,—these are the qualities of a 
great character, if not of a great mind ; and that we believe the 
old Emperor’s to be. The “ serjeant-major” epithet has this 
much truth in it,—that his greatness is essentially military in 
kind, that he is an officer doing statesman’s work; but it is the 
officer who makes a perfect chief of the Staff, who understands 
the plans submitted to him, who discerns merit in any one, 
who can crush down even a rooted feeling, as the King did 
when he merged his Prussian Kingship in the grander but 
newer designation, and who, above all, is never afraid of rivalry. 
It is all very well to say that any King is above rivalry; but the 
greatness of his Chancellor would have fretted Louis XIV. into 
spitefulness, and the House of Austria, despite its own view of its 
unapproachable position, slew Wallenstein, and has never allowed 
statesman or General—not even the Archduke Charles—to 
remain the first figure in the Monarchy. The Emperor is not 
the Charlemagne to whom he is so often compared. He has 
not the variety of powers possessed by that wonderful intelli- 
gence, or his imagination—recollect what the revival of the 
Empire of the West really meant !—or his insight into the 
springs of spiritual power—compare Charlemagne’s conduct 
towards the Papacy with that of Prince Bismarck !—but in 
strength of character as a whole, he is no unworthy rival to the 
great monarch of the Middle Ages. The thoroughly understood 
modern man whom he most resembles is, we think, our own 
Duke of Wellington, with this difference,—that the Emperor 
probably never would have made a good subordinate, because 
he never could have convinced his superiors. To bring out his 
full strength, it was essential that he should be King, and should 
in the last resort be able to decide alone, in silence, without 
calling in the aid of what in him probably does not exist, the 
faculty of persuasiveness. 


Of the Emperor’s inner or moral nature, few persons profess 
to know anything, and certainly nothing will be accurately 
known until he has long passed away. He is said not to be 
without vanity, and Prince Bismarck once uttered a sentence 
about the vanity of Kings in which he made no exception in 
favour of his own master. Vanity, however, is the foible of 
successful rulers, who can hardly be expected to disbelieve all 
they hear and see—even Alexander I. called himself a “ happy ” 
accident—and if he is vain, the old monarch is utterly without 
jealousy. No charge of cruelty has ever been made against 
him, and his hardness probably arises from a fixed conception 
of his duty, and from the training, which all successful 
rulers must pass through, in repressing the easy impulse 
to pardon and be kind. Every King who reigns for him- 
self must have in him, to do his work, something of the 
criminal Judge, must learn not to feel too much when his 
function is to condemn. He is said to be a little grasping 
for his family, liking estates, revenues, and appanages— 
a belief founded on the events of 1866—and he is, like all the 
Hohenzollerns, somewhat penurious in reward. Thrift of the 
larger kind—thrift which expends nothing, whether trained 
men or treasure, except in precise proportion to the object—is, 
however, required to make up a character like his, a character at 
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once large and rigid, great within immovable limitations, and 
with nothing in it either of Alexander or Julius, or any other of 
those to whom has been given a nature “divinely lavish, 
though so oft misspent.” There is no misspending in the 
German Emperor, and no lavishness. Hither would be utterly 
foreign to the strong man who, after a youth of storm and 
stress, and a manhood of rather hopeless work, at ninety 
still lives in his uniform, still feels himself the pivot of the 
State, and still likes nothing so well as to show by hours 
of endurance how vigorous is his remaining vitality. Take 
him for all in all, with the Providences of his history included, 
Germany will hardly see such another Emperor, certainly not 
another in whom most of her own greatest qualities and all her 
own limitations are so accurately embodied. Hermann, if he 
can look on earth, must understand the Emperor William quite 
well, without the tuition he would require to comprehend some 
not greater monarchs. 





UNCTION. 

“ HATEVER the great qualities of Bishop Fraser, he had 
at least no unction.” “ Ah! but do we want unction P 

Is not a Bishop,—as, indeed, every other man,—a great deal 
better without it?” Such are the remarks which, in one form or 
another are sure to be made by the many interested readers 
of Mr. Hughes’s fresh and lively life of the late Bishop of 
Manchester. One does not expect to take up the life of a Bishop 
and find it so absolutely free from any professional flavour, so 
simple, so cheerful, so natural, so entirely destitute of clerical 
mannerisms of any sort or kind. Why,if this man were a good 
Bishop, says one reader, what was there to prevent Mr. Hughes 
himself from having been a good Bishop? If this man were one 
of the best of preachers, ‘says another, why does Hallam imply 
that Dr. South was deficient in some essential quality as a 
preacher when he remarks that his sermons “ want all that is 
called unction,”’ though there was “a masculine spirit about 
them that, combined with their peculiar characteristics, would 
naturally fill the churches where he might be heard?” It is 
not likely, it might be plausibly asserted, that even Dr. South’s 
sermons could have been less characterised by ‘‘ unction ” than 
Bishop Fraser’s. But though some such remarks as these might 
be made with sufficient plausibility, they would only imply, we 
think, that in these days, the proper significance of unction is not 
really understood, and that, partly perhaps through the fault of the 
clerical and ministerial class amongst us, it has been confounded 
with unctuousness, a most offensive quality. Latham’s edition of 
Johnson defines “ unction” as “anything that excites piety and 
devotion ; that which melts to devotion.” But even this is, we 
should say, a too narrow definition. “ Unction” properly means 
that quality in the way in which man discharges his duties which 
shows that he was by nature specially fitted, as well as called by 
God, for the fulfilment of those duties,—St. John speaking of 
all whom he addressed as having a special unction or anointing 
for the knowledge they possessed as Christians. In the truest 
sense of the word, a man might have an unction for the duties of a 
commander of an army, like General Gordon in China, or for 
organising London charities, like Mr.C. 8. Loch. Unction only 
means in this case the gift of a special faculty and method 
intrinsically adapted to the good work to be done. This is unction 
in its truest sense. “ Unctuousness,” on the other hand, means the 
ostentatious overflow of this special fitness and zeal into self- 
conscious channels after a fashion that is really inconsistent with 
true unction, not a consequence of it. Clerical unctuousness 
means a redundance of tenderness and zeal in manner, a re- 
dundance which is absolutely inconsistent with the earnestness 
and simplicity needed for the proper discharge of clerical duties. 
Better the utmost dryness, better sheer chippiness of manner, 
better a coldness that would almost demonstrate original unfit- 
ness for a clergyman’s work, than that exudation of the oil of 

evangelical gladness or sacerdotal tenderness which suggests that 

the man, far from being absorbed in his work, gloats over the 

display of feeling with which he does it. Bishop Fraser had a 

real unction for his work, though that work was, in our opinion, 

more moral and practical than, in the highest sense, spiritual or 

theological. He was a born administrator, full of frankness, 

earnestness, vigour, simplicity, and truthfulness. His unction 

was especially an unction to show that there need be nothing 

unctuous in the true priest and Bishop. If ever a man was 

anointed to prove that a manly, healthy-minded layman whose 

heart and conscience are in kis work, has no reason to fight shy 

of Bishops or to shrink from their side, the late Bishop Fraser 





was anointed for that end. He convinced the sturdy and almost 
tude genius of Lancashire that there might be Bishops who 
without being in any sense reserved or fastidious, were yet 
wholly without the faintest tinge of sanctimoniousness or 
clerical assumption. But unction, in the modern use of that 
term, Bishop Fraser can hardly be regarded as having possessed 
For he was, as Lancashire boasted, “ the Bishop of all denomi. 
nations,” and a Bishop of all denominations cannot possibly 
be one who is specially called to impress on his diocese the 
value of the teaching or the symbolism of his own Church, 
And it is perfectly obvious that Bishop Fraser valued what wag 
common to the faith of almost all those Christians who really 
accept the New Testament as their guide, far more than he 
valued what was distinctive in his own Church. He had unction 
in the true sense, and plenty of it; but it was an unction for 
the duty of pressing home that which most Christians believe 
in common, not an unction for the duty of pressing home any 
part of the special theology of his own Church. 

Indeed, Bishop Fraser never concealed that he regretted a good 
deal that was distinctive in the Anglican Church. “It was an 
evil hour,” he wrote, “ when the Church thought herself obliged 
to add to or develop the simple articles of the Apostles’ Creed.” 
Again :—“‘ It was an evil day when the Church added to the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘ curious reticulations of faith.’ As soon as she 
began to multiply dogmas, she had to fulminate anathemas. One 
great secret of Christ’s influence was that he turned men’s 
thoughts away from the discussions of the Rabbis.” Yes; but 
what did he turn them towards? Surely towards the thought of 
the secret of his own power to reveal the mind of God. Surely 
towards such thoughts as St. Paul gave expression to, when he 
described our Lord as one who, “being in the form of Cod, 
thought it not a thing to be grasped at to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men.” ‘Surely towards such thoughts 
as he elicited from St. Peter, when he asked him,—“ But who say 
ye that am?” Surely such thoughts as St. John expressed 
when he said,—“ The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” We cannot at all agree with 
Bishop Fraser’s saying as to the evil day. If it were an evil 
day when the Church went beyond the Apostles’ Creed, it 
was always an evil day for the Church when her greatest 
theologians, from the time of St. John down to the time of 
Frederick Maurice, were born to her; indeed, it was an evil day 
when she attempted to explain to her own people why Christ 
had been able to reveal so much more than all the prophets 
had revealed before him. But though Bishop Fraser had no 
unction for the exposition and propagation of his Church’s 
specific faith, theology, and discipline, he had a very true unction 
for making Christian morality and manliness attractive to men 
of all intellectual types, and for making men ashamed of cant 
of all sorts and kinds. What could be better than his rebuke 
to the cant of those who would fain have it believed that they 
are sick of this world P—*T venture to say there is not one 
person here who wishes ‘to put on immortality.’ Let people 
not talk such stuff, and be a little more real about their religion. 
The sentimentalism of our day is one of the subtlest of our 
religious perils.” “ Modern hymns are for the most part strangely 
namby-pamby, many of them grossly materialistic, those 
addressed to our Lord generally unctuous and sentimental.” 
There spoke the true unction of a manly and real mind; there 
spoke one to whom it was given to make honest laymen respect 
heartily a simple type of Christian faith, though it was not 
given to him to explain to them the life of a Church or the 
significance of a great theology. As Mr. Hughes in one place 
says of the Bishop, ‘he was something of a Laodicean ;” and 
though we should have no right at all to say that he either 
rejected or doubted the theology of his Church, it is cer- 
tain that he did not love its distinctive teaching as he loved 
its moral attitude. His unction was one for the purpose of 
attracting to Christendom the good, wholesome, manly, earnest 
sense of the half-believing, busy world; not one for the purpose 
of unfolding the inner meaning of Christianity to those who 
love to explore its genius, and live in its light. Mr. Hughes 
compares the good Bishop to St. Paul. We should have thought 
him much nearer to St. James. We have had no St. Paul 
amongst us in our later days, nor any one at all like him, though 
we have had something like a modern St. John in F. D. Maurice. 
But it is quite false to think of Bishop Fraser as a Bishop without 





an unction, and a very special unction, of his own. Without 
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such an unction, this singular phenomenon of which Mr. Hughes 
speaks, “of a Bishop striding about his diocese on foot, carrying 
his own robes, stopping runaway carts, and talking familiarly 
with every one he met, gentle and simple, with a cheerful and 
healthy curiosity as to all they were thinking about or in- 
terested in,” could never have been exhibited in Lancashire, and 
could not have exerted the rare charm and excited the deep 
gratitude which it did exert and excite. It is something in these 
days for a man to have an unction to explode the notion that 
the Christian religion is unctuous. And such an unction Bishop 
Fraser certainly had, and used to the utmost extent of his fresh, 
large, and masculine character. 





THE MOATED GRANGE. 
T lies in an untrodden valley in the heart of England; for 
even in the very heart of England such valleys are still to 
be found, where the call of the bird has not been silenced by the 
shriek of the steam-whistle, and where the sky is not clouded, 
nor the air fouled, with smoke. Of the situation of this par- 
ticular valley I shall give no clearer hint, for I would fain keep 
its pathways untrodden for a few years more, and its profound 
peace unbroken. How I stumbled upon it and its Moated 
Grange was on this wise. He and I, being parsons in a some- 
what dreary Midland town, are wont to indulge in a habit much 
to be commended to all parsons so placed; on Saturdays we 
take what, after Goldsmith, we call “ a shoemaker’s holiday.” 
“Come, my dear boy,” said Goldsmith once to one of his 
friends, after an early morning’s work (such a morning’s work it 
was too,—the ten lines of the “Deserted Village” beginning 
with, “ Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease”), “ come, and 
if you are not better engaged, I would be glad to enjoy a shoe- 
maker’s holiday with you.” Then off through the fields they 
went to Highbury Barn, where was a very good dinner to be 
had for tenpence, including a penny for the waiter; on again, 
getting a dish of tea somewhere else, and so back to town at 
last, and supper in Fleet Street,—‘‘ the whole expenses of the 
day’s féte being from three-and-sixpence to four shillings, for 
which the party obtained good air and exercise, good living, 
the example of simple manners, and good conversation.” We 
began our “shoemaker’s holiday” by making in the train 
for a famous hill—a hill whose fame at least is known through- 
out the Midlands—whose slopes are still clothed with remnants 
of that primeval forest which once shaded so large a tract of 
mid-England. The hill is enclosed now,—private property ; 
but on a shoemaker’s holiday we are so far communists as to 
reck little of such restrictions ; so, turning out of the high-road 
not far from the railway-station, we passed by a lane and over 
a fence into the wood, no man hindering us, and then through 
sylvan glades ascending, where once Gurth tended his swine 
while Wamba gibed, and where now fell softly the shine and 
shadows of the fair February day, we reached the summit. Then, 
and not till then, we were confronted by a notice-board threaten- 
ing vengeance on trespassers; but what could the most law- 
loving of citizens do then, except, like the King of France, go 
down the bill again P—and that, notice or no notice, it was our 
fixed purpose to do when we had looked about us for a while. 
Bat not by the same side as we had ascended. Smoking 
chimneys lay in that direction still visible, and the great wheels 
of the mines. We would lose ourselves in the unknown valleys 
beyond. So, having taken our bearings, we plunged into the 
wood again by another track; near by, where this at last gave 
upon a high-road, stood what was to be our “ Highbury Barn,” 
alone alehouse, whose signboard spoke of the old forest days. 
In such a place, had it only been on the Berkshire moors, one 
might have found “ on the warm ingle bench,” the scholar-gipsy 
“seated at our entering.” Here we made our mid-day meal at a less 
cost than Goldsmith his,—sevenpence each, and no penny to the 
waiter, for waiter there was none, other than mine host. But 
who is this that enters upon us contentedly munching our 
bread and cheese ?— 


“ The ontlandish garb, the figure spare, 
The dark vague eyes and soft abstracted air,’”’ 


proclaim to us that here, indeed, is the scholar-gipsy, strayed 
thus far from his accustomed haunts. Shyly he stole in and 
Spread out his poor lean hands to the fire, as though he would 
have gathered in his grasp some stock of warmth to carry away 
with him. Shyly he had stolen in, and suddenly, at a word from 
mine host, he vanished. Who was he? Mine host reckoned he 





was a tramp, making belike for Leicester and work. We knew 
better,—knew that he looked not for work, but “ waited for the 
spark from heaven to fall;” and that at night, far from towns, 
he “would seek the straw in some sequestered grange,” in the 
Moated Grange itself, perhaps, to which we have been so long in 
coming. But, courage ! we are very near it now. Yet just one 
glance at another of the company before we pay our sevenpences 
and go. Tothe scholar-gipsy succeeded another character we knew, 
Granfer Cantle, of ‘The Return of the Native,” or his Midland 
cousin; like him, with the “ voice of a bee up a flue,” and with a 
face that seemed at first to be “ merely a nose and a chin,” he 
came in with tottering gait and doubled back; but under the in- 
spiriting influence of fire, small-beer, and appreciative company, 
consisting, besides ourselves, of two stolid countrymen, his well- 
known merry way came back to him, and he would fain turn 
to ridicule for our benefit the frailties of Gaffer Somebody-else 
who lived “t’other side th’ wood.” “He be a crofflin’ eld 
thing, he be; he goes a this way; be danged if he don’t,—hee! 
hee! hee!” And the abandoned old mimic got up and hobbled 
round the room chuckling, his back now one shade more bent 
by art than it had been by nature before, and his tread shakier. 
What further excesses of merriment he indulged in I cannot 
record, for at this point we departed. Behind the alehouse, a 
pathway led through another and a smaller wood, and over 
another and a lower hill. Beyond the wood, the valley of the 
Moated Grange lay at our feet in all its perfect stillness; no 
sound was in the air but that of liquid music descending to 
earth from some invisible fount of song above us; no sign of 
life was visible, till on the uplands far away across the valley, 
we descried a solitary husbandman guiding his plough through 
the rich red soil. In the bed of the valley was the Moated 
Grange, a motley group of buildings, grey and red; and for- 
saking our pathway, which turned now to meet the high-road 
again, we made straight for it across the fields. 

The Grange was once a Prior’s lodging, and it is still backed 
by the ruined tower and south wall of the Priory Church. 
West of it, a tiny stream babbles down the valley which, banked 
up to the north of the church, forms a lake that once supplied 
the good monks’ Lenten fare: its unrufiled surface now reflects 
the bushes that have grown up round its bank, the ivy-covered 
tower, and the clouds that float lazily over the enchanted valley, 
the pictured life of shadows below being hardly stiller than the 
substantial life above. Approaching from the west, we crossed 
the stream by stepping-stones, and passing between the chureh 
and the lake, came round to the eastern side, where the moat which 
encloses all the buildings is crossed bya little bridge. Over this 
we passed, and found ourselves in the close in front of the Grange. 
What a picture it is! The house of grey stone, patched here 
and there with brick, all overgrown with tangled creepers, and 
surmounted by tall red-brick chimneys, above which, again, 
tower the ruins of the church. It is a farmhouse now; at least, 
I suppose it is, for there are farm buildings and shedsall round, 
but of living labourers no sign, and,— 

“The broken sheds look sad and strange, 
Unlifted is the clinking latch, 


Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange.” 


As we stood there, a regiment of cows came leisurely in single 
file along the valley from their pasturage, as if for the evening 
milking; but what voice called them home, or whose hands 
would milk them, unless the ghostly voice and hands of some 
lay brother long dead, we could not guess. The leader of the 
file stood still as she caught sight of us, struck motionless with 
amazement at so unwonted an appearance as men of flesh and 
blood presented. But now we tried “the clinking latch,” and 
hammered at the Grange door, for we would fain get some 
information as to our further way. Our blows only echoed and 
re-echoed sadly through the seeming empty house. Mariana of 
the Midlands, if there were one, like her sister of the Eastern 
fens, knew that “He” had not come, and cared nothing for 
“the voices that called her from without.” The shadows were 
lengthening, and the “clanging rookery” began to stream 
homeward from afar across the sky. We must be gone, and 
leave the place to its ghostly guardians. 

We had a vague idea that somewhere to the east lay a large 
manufacturing town, whence the train might carry us home. 
In that direction we set our faces, yet turned once more on the 
brow of the hill that shut in the valley on that side; and as we 
turned, the sound of a church-bell was floated to our ears by 
the evening breeze. Mariana perhaps heard it in her lonely 
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chamber in the dreamy house, and solaced herself with the 
thought that,— 
“ Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.” 

But for us the day had been neither long nor weary, but full of 
the charm that George Eliot somewhere says all February days 
have about them, when the beautiful year lies all before one, full 
of promise. W. W. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


snineianieniliis 
THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE MIRACULOUS. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPEcTaTOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Your recent article on “ Humanist Theology ” must have 
afforded many readers that lively satisfaction with which we 
feel dim instincts and beliefs receive the definiteness of clear 
expression. Will you allow space to one of them for a few 
remarks suggested by comparing that article with a review, 
shortly preceding it, of the striking volume called ‘ The Kernel 
and the Husk?” Alike among those who welcome and recoil 
from the spirit that denies the supernatural, your protest 
against the attempt to harmonise that spirit with the teaching 
of Christ will meet with sympathy; for religious feeling is not 
more interested in rejecting the compromise than are scientific 
accuracy or intellectual coherence. If we mean no more by the 
Will of God than that group of sequences which we know as 
Nature, the Church has nothing to say that would not be much 
better said at the Royal Institution, and her continued existence 
becomes mere waste of power. Natural selection, if it show us 
as much of the divine character as does the life of Christ, shows 
us infinitely more; and the changed proportions of what was 
once thought the focus of the world’s history will be found 
the least element in the reconstruction of belief. To many 
minds, I suppose, this seems equally true if what is rejected 
be not the supernatural, but the miraculous; yet in “The 
Kernel and the Husk” we have an attempt to disentangle 
Christianity from all association with miracle, which not only 
implies no rejection of a supernatural world, but even may be 
said to translate the belief in the supernatural into a form which 
makes it more intelligible to the mind of our day. The author 
of “ The Kernel and the Husk” believes that we sojourn, for 
some three score years and ten, in a world of fixed sequences, 
which we have come to call laws, dealing with a certain definite 
amount of force which we may husband and transmute, but 
neither increase nor destroy. He believes, also, as I understand 
him, that we inhabit another world in which we are in contact 
with an Infinite Will, the fountain of all law, in approach to 
which we may unseal new springs of creative energy, and find 
the irrevocable past subject to mysterious transformation; that 
the change which we call “death,” severing us from the fleshly 
organism which is a part of Nature, will reveal this eternal world 
as our home; but that we inhabit it at this moment, and may 
at any moment enter into a vital experience of its most pregnant 
influences. What I mean by calling this a supernatural world 
is that it is impossible to translate that experience into language 
intelligible to the part of the mind which corresponds to Nature 
as the ear corresponds to the vibrations which cause sound. 
Vain were the effort, for instance, to construe to the rational- 
ising intellect that which he believes who has ever uttered in 
prayer the word “ forgive ;” the claim that he should describe 
the hope which then fills the heart as an anticipation, busy 
with the world of event discovers to him that the logic 
moulded on the processes of Nature has no dialect avail- 
able for an experience to which those processes afford no 
analogy. This world of the supernatural, as I understand 
the writer to whose work I refer, he accepts with a fullness of 
belief in which he is not surpassed by St. Paul, while he is 
forced, as a thinker of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
to give to the world of the natural a prominence and vividness 
which perhaps were hardly possible before the scientific triumphs 
of our own time. What is original to him is the belief that while 
every man is an inhabitant of both these worlds, they never, 
as it were, overlap each other, so that the outward world should 
bear witness to an influence that it does not include, as a felled 
tree tells the spectator that a man has been at work in a forest. 
This view seems to me to possess a value for our time which a 
truer belief would lack. It disentangles the question for each 
one of us from that complication with which the student of 
history alone is fitted to deal, and shuts off from that question 
a side-light which our time finds specially bewildering. Is 





there a God who answers prayer? a Redeeming Will with 
which we may co-operate, in harmony with which we may 
enter into communion with the absent, the estranged, the 
dead?—a divine sympathy with our desires, not in pro- 
portion to their effectiveness, but on sume principle of which 
we see no shadow in Nature, so that in this mysterious 
inverted world the achievements of a Napoleon go for nothing, 
the aspirations of the insignificant and the meek for everything ? 
No book published in the last score of years seems to me to 
meet that question with so emphatic a “ Yes!” as “The Kernel] 
and the Husk” does. Indeed, I should venture to say that the 
issue was never before so clearly accepted by any one who gave it 
an affirmative answer. I think the author right in what he 
accepts, and wrong in what he denies. But that a logical mind, 
rejecting all invasion of the natural by the supernatural, should 
yet believe in the existence of a world above Nature, as much 
more important to each of us as our home is more important 
than an inn,—this seems to me a translation of the meaning of 
Christianity into a dialect in which, if in any, it may be received 
by the mind of our own day ;—while that in it which is negative 
will sift away a problem for the historian, and bring it back to 
the field of belief on ground where it perplexes no fundamental 
issues, and leaves personal conviction untroubled with evidence 
it cannot judge.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Jutia WEDGwoop. 





RETICENCE ON THE IRISH PROBLEM. 

(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR,”’] 
Srr,—I noticed recently in the Daily News a complaint that, 
whilst the Gladstonian Liberals were quite outspoken as to 
their own views on the Irish problem, the Unionists, on the 
other hand, were provokingly reticent as to the nature and 
amount of the local government which they would grant to Ire- 
land. But it may surely be retorted that the Gladstonians are 
no more explicit than the Unionists. The real question is,— 
What degree of control over affairs in Ireland is to be reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament? Sir George Trevelyan last week 
appealed to the influential Mr. Schnadhorst as assuring the 
Liberal Party that Mr. Gladstone’s Bills are dead. If so, what 
takes their place P 

We continually hear Gladstonian speakers declaring that 
they hold by the “lines” of those Bills. And Lord Thring, in 
a recent able vindication of the Bills, has justified Home-rule 
on the ground that the restrictions incorporated in them, if firmly 
maintained, would prove adequate to the maintenance of order 
in Ireland and to the preservation of its effective union with 
England. It is also commonly announced that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who when he brought in his Bills despaired of de- 
vising a practicable method of giving Ireland any repre- 
sentation in the Westminster Parliament, sees his way now 
to the contriving of such a scheme. But this, I think; 
has not been stated with authority. It would be extremely 
interesting to have at least a sketch of the arrangement 
to be proposed. It might have two results. It might give the 
British Parliament a manifest title to control both legislation 
and administration in Ireland,—a reason which, together with 
the difficulty of putting the leading politicians into both Par- 
liaments, may have induced Mr. Parnell not to desire such 
representation; and it might also give to the Irish Members 
opportunities of extorting concessions which the British Par- 
liament would otherwise be unwilling to grant. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Morley not long since declared 
that, in his opinion, the settlement of the question must involve 
a degree of independence for Ireland beyond what was contem- 
plated in the Gladstonian Bills, and that it was worth while to 
wait some years for a settlement, in the hcpe of its being more 
complete and final. And one of the most ardent of English 
Gladstonian candidates at the last Election, in a pamphlet on 
Home-rule, condemned all restrictions on Irish independence as 
“idle and irritating.” The difference is so great between an 
independent Ireland acknowledging a Sovereign represented 
by an Irish Ministry, and an Ireland governing itself under the 
strict supervision of an Imperial Parliament in which Ireland 
should be represented, that I think we have a right to desire 
from Mr. Morley some more explicit account of the policy which 
he advocates. At all events, it cannot be said that the electors 
know sufficiently what would be meant by bringing Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley back to power. And what is in Sir G. 
Trevelyan’s head as to a substantial agreement between him and 
Mr. Morley, it is difficult to imagine. 

That some experiment will be tried, whether by Lord Salis- 
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pury’s Ministry or another, in the direction of giving Home-rule 
to Ireland, can hardly be regarded as improbable. If Mr. Glad- 
gtone resolves to support Mr. Parnell in making government on 
the existing plan impossible, have they not together the power 
to accomplish their object? We must anticipate the growth of 
a weary feeling that it is better to try something without much 
hope, than to go on fighting against such a combination. The 
chief ground of Unionist opposition to such Home-rule as 
the old Gladstonian Bills, with further British control over 
{reland introduced into them, would grant, is that it would 
be even more irritating to the Irish patriot, and espe- 
cially to the American Irish, than the present system. 
The more the history of the time before the Union is studied, 
and the more the utterances of the Irish patriots of to-day are 
considered, the more irresistible does this conclusion become. 
To suppose that Grattan would have been satisfied with an Irish 
Parliament entirely subject to the British is ridiculous. It was 
not long after the concession of independence in 1778 that “ the 
Army was placed in subordination to the [Irish] Parliament.” 
Which of the present Irish leaders evokes more enthusiasm than 
Mr. Davitt ? And on his return from America, Mr. Davitt spoke 
at Dublin on February 3rd as follows :—“ He had come back to 
remain in the future, as in the past, loyal to the leadership of 
Charles Stewart Parnell...... He was ready to take the 
lowest position in the National ranks, so long as he was satisfied 
that they were marching on the right road to free land and national 
independence. He brought tidings of great joy from the Ireland 
beyond the Atlantic.” When we are told that we cannot remain 
in the frying-pan any longer, we have the right 1o ask with 
some anxiety where it is proposed that we should jump. If it 
is urged that Mr. Parnell declared himself to be satisfied with 
what Mr. Gladstone offered, we need say no more than 
that it is with a passion like Mr. Davitt’s, and with his 
Treland beyond the Atlantic, that we have to reckon. If 
a subject Parliament were created in Ireland, besides the 
sense of being humiliated by a mockery of Home-rule, 
there would to a certainty be bitter disappointment in the 
Irish mind for agitation to work upon. For it is a fixed idea of 
the party of independence in Ireland that if they could only 
have the economic government of the country in their own 
hands, they would be able to create universal prosperity ; whereas 
Englishmen know that the Protectionist experiments on which the 
Irish mind is set, together with the repulse that would be given 
to capital, and the check that would be put on emigration, would 
more than neutralise the animation which joy and hope might 
inspire, in depressing the prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone said the other day, at Mr. Barran’s dinner- 
party, that it was essential that the legislation to be proposed 
should satisfy the Irish Nationalist feeling; but he felt himself 
constrained to add the conditions that it should be reasonable, 
and that it should be consistent with the general welfare of the 
Empire. If Home-rule with effective subjection to the Imperial 
Parliament, and a heavy burden of tribute and rent, would be 
more exasperating to the Irish than the present system, and if 
Home-rule with complete independence is what Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues affirm that nothing ought to induce us to 
grant, on what lines are we to assume that the legislation of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley will proceed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Liewetyy Davies. 


(That “some experiment will be tried ” by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government “in the direction of giving Home-rule to Ireland,” 
is, we hope, not only improbable, but morally impossible.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE SUPREMACY OF PARLIAMENT. 
LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—In your editorial note on Mr. Courtney’s speech, you 
appear to approve of his argument against “the theoretic 
supremacy of Parliament.” Mr. Courtney argued that “ Par- 
liament had a theoretic supremacy over New Zealand, yet 
refused to remedy an injustice there, because the Local Govern- 
ment, being elective, must be held to have acted rightly.” 

Surely this case is utterly different to the proposed supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament over the Local Parliaments of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. New Zealand is un- 
Tepresented, and our Parliament, with the example of the 
American Colonies before them, naturally dread to interfere more 
than is absolutely necessary in Colonial affairs. But if the 
Colonies and the four divisions of the United Kingdom were 
equally and fairly represented, the supremacy of the Imperial 





Parliament would (¢.g., the United States and Congress) be a 
real instead of a theoretic, if not a shadowy one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stratford House, Watford. Epwarp LIppDELL. 
(Yes. That means that if the Imperial Parliament exercised 
its rights, as our correspondent wishes, we should be encum- 
bered as much as ever with fierce controversies between the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, and that “the block on the line” 

would not be removed, but increased.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ORGANISATION OF UNIONIST LIBERALS. 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Are you not a little one-sided in deprecating Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal for the formation of Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tions throughout the country ? Probably what is just now most 
depressing the spirits and the energy of our party is the sense 
of isolation resulting from our exclusion from our old political 
Associations, in consequence of our daring to come to a different 
conclusion on Irish policy to that of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Courtney deserves the hearty thanks of every Liberal for so 
clearly pointing out how completely our present action is 
in harmony with the principles and the traditions of the 
Liberal Party. If we can prove this to the mass of 
electors, as I believe we can, we shall have far greater 
influence than if we merged ourselves in existing Associa- 
tions. Many of us voted last July for Conservative can- 
didates, and would, with the greatest unwillingness, do so again 
under similar circumstances, rather than contribute to the pass- 
ing of a measure which we believe would be equally disastrous 
to Ireland and to England. But though among the Conserva- 
tives, we are not of them, and are longing for this cruel neces- 
sity to pass away. 

But at the present moment, hearty Liberal though I am, I 
can neither hope nor desire that the Liberal Party should come 
again into power, as long as its leaders maintain silence on the 
complicity of the so-called popular party in Ireland with crime 
and anarchy. While eloquent on the cruelty of evicting tenants 
who do not or cannot pay their rents, is there one of the Glad- 
stonian leaders, except Lord Herschell, who has denounced with 
equal eloquence the shooting of tenants who do pay their rents, 
the mutilation and the social martyrdom of the boycotting of the 
wives and children of men who have disobeyed the orders of the 
National League? Can any one doubt that, if the priests were 
to lift a finger, if the National League—regarded by its Englisk 
admirers as the conservator of law and order—were to say the 
word, every one of the miscreants who have committed these 
crimes would be at once detected and convicted? And can any 
one doubt that the National League would do this if they knew 
that the support of English Liberals depended upon it ? 

It is with grief and shame that many of us old Liberals see 
our party, which has done such service in the past, compromised 
in this way by its alliance with the party of anarchy in Ireland ; 
but until purged from this complicity, our ways must lie apart, 
and I, for one, should be heartily glad to see a Unionist Liberal 
Association established in every borough and county division in 
the country. From my own observation, I should conclude that 
our numbers are much larger than our opponents believe, and 
larger also than is thought by many of our friends.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 





MR. HARRISON ON IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPEcTaTorR.”’ | 

Sir,—I will not further notice Lord Arthur Russell’s account 

of my views, except to say that it is a mere tangle of miscon- 

ception. I give one instance. He quotes some published words 

of Dr. Congreve, in order to show that he and I differ. Now, 

in my Newton Hall addresses of January Ist, both in 1886 and 

1887, I quoted those very words as the policy of our body. 

Both addresses are published. When you undertake to represent 

the opinions of a person, it is as well to read his published 

utterances. Otherwise you end in a muddle.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FrepERiIc Harrison. 





AUSTRIAN AND IRISH EVICTIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—At a time when sympathy for the sufferings of the Irish 
peasantry is leading so many men to propose hurriedly most 
dangerous remedies, and to shut their eyes to most abominable 
crimes, with the excuse that the people were driven to commit 
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them by the oppressions they suffer from an unjust Government, 
the question arises if these sufferings and wrongs are really so 
great as they are made ont to be. 

As a rule, comparisons are odious; but for once it might be 
worth while to cast a side-glance at the state of affairs in some 
other country ; and as Austria has so frequently been quoted as 
a shining example of what Home-rule can do for a nation, 
allow me to quote a few figures from the official reports on the 
state of Vienna and its population :— 

In Ireland, the total number of householders evicted are said 
to be between 2,000 and 3,000, of whom probably only 10 per 
cent. were really driven from their houses. 

In Vienna, with 753,000 inhabitants, 62,712 notices of eviction 
were issued in 1884,—this not for rent or private debts, but for 
State and municipal taxes unpaid. Out of these, 14,795 were 
eventually carried out. That is to say, the furniture and other 
property of 14,795 families were seized by the authorities and 
sold by public auction. 

The average earnings of a workman in Vienna are 10 fl. a week, 
or 520 fl. a year (£43); out of this he has to pay 63 fl. (£5) 1n taxes. 
A family earning 1,500 fl. (about £125) a year, has to pay 239 fl. 
in taxes,—viz., 32 fl. income-tax; 57f1. octroi; 120 fl. house- 
tax. The above does not include the taxation resulting from 
import taxes, the sugar and stamp tax, or the salt and tobacco 
monopolies. 

In 1881, outdoor relief was given to 80,197 persons; in 1885, 
to 107,856. The institution nearest resembling an English 
workhouse gave night lodgings to 97,000 persons in 1881, and to 
113,000 persons in 1885. The police arrested in 1881 65,700 
persons, and in 1885, 84,293 ; out of these, 35,708 were arrested 
for vagrancy and sleeping in the streets,—this among a popula- 
tion of 753,000, and in the richest town in Austria. Since 
1874, the population has increased 16 per cent., and the con- 
sumption of the principal articles of food (meat, bread, beer, 
and wine) has declined. 

The condition of the Irish peasantry would be considered an 
ideal one by a large proportion of the inhabitants of Vienna. 
The London Socialists might also do worse than study the 
above figures; it might give them a dim idea that, as yet, they 
have many blessings to be thankful for.—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Op anp Constant SUBSCRIBER. 





THE TAKING OF “COMMISSIONS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sirn,—While cordially agreeing with the sentiments of the 
article on this subject in your issue of March 19th, permit me 
to point ont, in justice to the defendants, Messrs. Barber and 
Marsden, that your statements as to their conduct in the trans- 
actions are in some respects inexact. 

You wrote :—“ Some little time ago, a Syndicate was formed 
with the intention of hiring the ‘Great Eastern’ from the Com- 
pany fora year,” &c. If this were true, that the Syndicate was 
formed before terms with the ‘Great Eastern’ Company had been 
arranged, and the Directors knew of the formation of such a 
Company with a definite object, what reasons could they have 
had, as you allege, for bribing Brown to induce him to get his 
Syndicate to hire the vessel? Surely, the Company being 
formed with the object of hiring the ‘ Great Eastern,’ and with 
no other object, the Directors would have no need to bribe any 
one, when their acceptance or refusal of any proposals would 
make or mar the success of the Syndicate’s plans, 

The simple facts of the case are that Brown, as a ship-broker, 
went to the Secretary of the ‘Great Eastern’ Company, and 
said :—“ If your Directors are willing to accept a charter for 
the ‘ Great Eastern,’ I think I can find satisfactory charterers ; 
but I shall have a good deal of trouble, and shall have to go to 
considerable expense. You must give me more than an ordinary 
broker’s commission,’—and thus the terms were arranged. No 
doubt you are right in what you say,—viz., that “ a warning was 
urgently needed to check the growth of the bribery of agents by 
means of ‘commissions.’” But in the desire to find a victim, 
these two old gentlemen of blameless reputation have been 
offered up; and it is greatly to be feared that the sentence 
passed by Baron Pollock will prove to be a sentence of death.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Georce Hickson. 

20 Smithfield, London, E.C., March 23rd. 

[Our account of the Syndicate’s doings was drawn from a 
statement of the facts of the case that appeared in the Standard 
of March 14th. Accepting, however, our correspondent’s state- 
ment, can it be said that Mr. Barber and Mr. Marsden were 





blameless? Even on his showing, they virtually bribed Mr, 
Brown to promote a Syndicate which should deal with their 
Company on unfair and concealed terms.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE “CLASSICAL REVIEW.” 
(To THE EpITOR oF THE ‘* SPEcTA?OR,’’] 
Str,—While thanking you for the kindly welcome you have 
given to the new Classical Review, may I be permitted, in the 
absence of Mr. A. 8. Murray from England, to answer two 
objections made to his article on “ Myron’s ‘ Pristae,’” by your 
reviewer P 

The latter, if I rightly understand him, holds that the natura} 
translation of pristas in Plin., “N. H.,” 34, 57, is “sea-monsters,” 
and that it is a mere whim of Mr. Murray’s to translate it 
‘“‘sawyers;” but in no lexicon known to me is any other sense 
than this assigned to it. There is, indeed, a word very like it 
used by Pliny (9, 3), which means “ sea-monster,” viz., pristis ; 
but that, as I need not say, is of the third declension, making 
pristes, not pristas, in the accusative plural. The corresponding 
words in Greek are zpisrns, from zpi#, more commonly found 
in the compound xvuivo-xpiorns, and xpioris or *pHorss, connected 
by Buttman with xpd, 

Mr. Murray is further charged with having “stumbled over 
an easy line” of Aristophanes in a manner “ which should not 
have been allowed to pass by the editors.” The allusion is to 
“ Acharn.,” 36, dan’ adrcs eDepe mavra xo mpiov driv. If a 
schoolboy had told me he found this line easy, I should 
have had little doubt that, “in his light-hearted way,’” 
he had confounded zpia» with xpieuevos. To your reviewer 
I can only say that the many notes which have been 
written upon it show that the commentators, at any rate, 
have not shared his opinion. The difficulty consists in this, 
how to understand the word zpiw, which may be either 
the present participle of zp/# (“he that saws”) or the noun 
apiav (“a saw’’), so as to make sense in a passage which may be 
thus paraphrased :—‘“In the country there were none of the 
nuisances of town, none of this eternal ‘ Who’ll buy ?’ ‘ Who'll 
buy ?’ (xpiw), but my farm produced everything for itself, 
and the saw (zp/av) was absent.” There is little wit in the 
pun, unless some sort of connection can be discovered between 
the meaning of the two Greek words. The commonest way 
of connecting them is to give the latter a metaphorical sense 
(“that rasping cry ’’*), of course with a comic suggestion 
of a participle formed from the preceding imperative xia 
(¢ xpiwy = the man who does the “ who'll buy ?”). The full force 
of the clause then would be, “the crier’s rasping voice was un- 
heard.” 

Mr. Murray’s very ingenious and perfectly allowable inter- 
pretation was suggested by a note of the scholiast to the effect 
that there was a game called zpiav. Partly on archaological 
grounds, he identifies this game with our see-saw, and supposes 
that from this may have arisen a slang use of the word to 
express the chaffering of the market, like our slang use of 
“bulls” and “bears” in reference to the Stock Exchange.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. B. Mayor. 

[Can Mr. Mayor quote “a note of the scholiast to the effect 
that there was a game called zpiav” ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


“WOULD THY WARM HEART WERE HUMAN, TOO!” 
Wovtp thy warm heart were human, too, 
O Spirit of the Spring ! 
So should thy softest breezes woo 
The souls most suffering. 


So shouldst thou bid some frolic air 
No longer play so light, 

But to foul courts and alleys fare, 
Full-charged with Spring’s delight ; 


To whisper what a glory fills 
The woodslope to the stream, 

Where in the dusk the daffodils 
Like flakes of sunlight gleam ! 


Some air that in the sick man’s breast 
Like a new life should lie ; 
Or fan the fevered brow to rest, 


And with the dying die! F. W. B. 


* Cf. Arist., “‘Probl.,” xxxv., 3, where the sound of a saw at work or being: 
sharpened is eaid to cause a shuddering sensation. 
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THE WOODLANDERS.* 

Tus is a very powerful book, and as disagreeable as it is 
powerful. It is a picture of shameless falsehood, levity, and 
infidelity, followed by no true repentance, and yet crowned 
at the end with perfect success; nor does Mr. Hardy seem 
to paint his picture in any spirit of indignation that redeems 
the moral drift of the book. He does not impress us as even 
personally disposed to resent the good-natured profligacy of his 
hero; and the letter which Fitzpiers sends his wife towards 
the close of the story,—the letter which opens the way to 
the renewal of their married life,—has in it an unashamed 
air, by which Grace, if she had been all that Mr. Hardy wishes 
us to believe her, would have been more revolted than gratified. 
On the whole, Mr. Hardy has painted nothing more thoroughly 
disagreeable than this mendacious, easy-going, conscienceless, 
passionate young doctor, with his fastidious selfishness and his 
scientific acuteness, and his aristocratic self-esteem, availing 
himself of the weakness of every woman for whom he feels the 
least fancy, and almost more attracted at the close by his mis- 
taken belief in his wife’s infidelity to him, than he was at first 
byher purity and innocence. Mr. Hardy’s story is written with an 
indifference to the moral effect it conveys of which we have 
found distinct traces before in his books, especially in Zthel- 
derta’s Hand, but which, in our opinion, lowers the art of his 
works quite as much as it lowers their moral tone. It is impos- 
sible to admire Giles Winterborne and Marty South as Mr. 
Hardy intends us to admire them, without also feeling indigna- 
tion and disgust towards Fitzpiers which Mr. Hardy not only 
does not express, but even renders it impossible for us to 
suppose that he entertains. And this affects the whole 
story, and makes us regard it with a sort of dislike that is 
most unfavourable to a work of art, the dislike which springs 
from the feeling that the artist has not truly estimated the 
significance of his own work. A more unworthy and godless 
creature than Fitzpiers to find favour, as he evidently does, in 
the mind of the artist who painted his likeness, it would 
not be easy to discover in our modern fiction; and though 
he is well drawn, he is drawn with an air of something like 
apology, if not sympathy, that sends a discordant vibra- 
tion through the whole tale. Mr. Hardy will say that in 
painting Winterborne, he has given the standard by which to 
try Fitzpiers and find him wanting, which would be true, if 
only there were not a vein of positive liking for him that 
penetrates the tale, and annuls all the effect of Winter- 
borne’s faithfulness, manliness, and pure disinterestedness. 
It is evident, for instance, at the close of the tale, that Mr. 
Hardy spares Fitzpiers the man-trap which the vindictiveness 
of Tim Tangs had prepared for him, and even turns it into 
the means of reconciling him to his wife, from a feeling of 
tenderness for him which we cannot admire. We will admit 
that there is no case for what used to be called “ poetical 
justice” in novels, It is quite true that there is but little of it in 
real life, except the rewards and punishments which the conscience 
itself bestows. The man-trap, even if Fitzpiers had been caught 
in it, might have done him no moral good, though to have been 
nursed by his wife in the pain and mutilation which it would 
have inflicted on him, would have been too good a fate for his 
deserts. But even putting aside the wish so commonly felt for 
what is called poetical justice, Mr. Hardy ought not to have 
allowed this sensual and selfish liar, good-natured in an easy 
way though he certainly was, to be received back into his wife’s 


— and made happy on terms so easy as are here imposed on 
im, 


Mr. Hardy, as usual, is stronger in his pictures of genuine 
rural life than in any other part of his story. The account of 
Marty South and her hysterical father, who is killed by the 
nervous shock of finding that the fate he had feared for himself 
had become impossible, are admirably sketched, though what 
Mr. Hardy may mean by saying of Marty South that she 
behaved almost “ like a being who had rejected with indifference 


‘the attribute of sex for the loftier quality of atstract humanism,” 


We have not the faintest idea. What is abstract humanism ? 
And why should a woman who was breathing out a sigh of 
relief that the only rival she had had,—indeed, the only woman 


for whom the man she loved had really cared,—had at length 
nse 
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forgotten that man, and that she herself could dedicate her own 
life to his memory without feeling that she was interfering with 
another woman’s claims, be the representative of “ abstract 
humanism?” We should have thought that if she represented 
anything abstract at all, it would have been abstract woman- 
hood, though the quality of abstractness appears to us wholly 
wanting. When Mr. Hardy becomes metaphysical, he becomes 
obscure. 

Perhaps the best study in the book is that of the vacillating 
and restless old timber-merchant, Melbury, Grace’s father, who 
makes so terrible a mess of his own and of his daughter's life, 
chiefly through the overweening idolatry with which he regards 
her. The way in which Melbury promises himself to compensate 
the son of his old friend for a bad turn which he had done that 
friend in early life, by giving his beautiful daughter to the son 
in marriage; the struggles he goes through to keep his word ; 
his deep sense of the indignity it will be to Grace to give her to 
a man who is not her equal in education; his faithlessness the 
moment a chance opens of marrying her to a man who belongs 
to a higher social caste; the misery with which he discovers 
that in thus marrying her he has wronged her; the half-delirious 
way in which he flounders about in his eagerness to obtain a 
divorce, and to secure her first suitor again for her before he 
knows whether a divorce can or cannot be granted ; the shocking 
way in which, in his ignorance, he compromises her, or at least 
would have compromised her, but for Giles Winterborne’s 
nobility of heart; and the dumb pain with which he discovers 
at the close that he has once more mistaken her, and that she 
has thought right to forgive and return to her husband, 
while he, her father, was nursing his indignation against that 
husband,—are all related with a force that brings before us the 
confused and morbid character of the timber-merchant’s in- 
articulate nature in all its blurred and moody intensity, as even 
Mr. Hardy has seldom succeeded in bringing before us such a 
nature before; and this though the type is one in which he 
certainly delights. A more thoroughly unpleasant episode than 
the negotiation as to the divorce we can hardly recollect. Still, 
we do not deny that it is so artistically treated that its radically 
revolting elements‘are all but merged in the vivid pain with 
which we realise the unhappy father’s disturbed and remorseful 
impatience with himself, and his blind eagerness to undo the 
evil he has done. Perhaps the poorest part of the book is that 
which deals with Mrs. Charmond and her ill-regulated mind. 
But even that is not without force. 

The pleasantest part of the story, the only really pleasant 
part, is the picture of the woodlands themselves. No one can 
rival Mr. Hardy in such descriptions of Nature as he gives us 
in these volumes, and his sympathies here are all perfectly 
wholesome as well as rich in beauty; and this we cannot 
say of his pictures of men and women. In the following 
passage the reader will be able to catch some trace of this, the 
purest and most fascinating element of the story :— 

‘** Grace was abased when, by degrees, she found that she had never 
understood Giles as Marty had done. Marty South alone, of all the 
women in Hiotock and the world, had approximated to Winterborne’s 
level of intelligent intercourse with Nature. In that respect she had 
formed his true complement in the other sex, had lived as his counter- 
part, had subjoined her thought to his as a corollary. The casual 
glimpses which the ordinary population bestowed upon that wondrous 
world of sap and leaves called the Hintock woods, had been with 
these two, Giles and Marty, a clear gazo. They had been possessed 
of its finer mysteries as of commonplace knowledge; had been able 
to read its hieroglyphs as ordinary writing ; to them the sights and 
sounds of night, winter, wind, storm, amid those dense boughs, which 
had to Grace a touch of the uncanny, and even of the supernatural, 
were simple occurrences whose origin, continuance, and laws they 
foreknew. They had planted together, and together they had felled ; 
together they had, with the run of the years, mentally collected those 
remoter signs and symbols which seen in few were of runic obscurity, 
but altogether made an alphabet. From the light lashing of the twigs 
upon their faces when brushing through them in the dark, they could 
pronounce upon the species of the tree whence they stretched ; from 
the quality of the wind’s murmur through a bough, they could in like 
manner name its sort afar off. They knew by a glance at a trank if 
its heart were sound, or tainted with incipient decay; and by the 
state of its upper twigs the stratum that had been reached by its 
roots. The artifices of the seasons were seen by them from the con- 
jurer’s own point of view, and not from that of the spectator. ‘He 
ought to have married you, Marty, and nobody else in the world!’ 
said Grace with conviction, after thinking somewhat in the above 
strain.—Marty shook her head. ‘In all our outdoor days and years 
together, ma’am,’ she replied, ‘ the one thing he never spoke of to me 
was love; nor I to him.’—‘ Yet you and he could speak in a tongue 
that nobody else knew—not even my father, though he came nearest 
knowing—the tongue of the trees and fruits and flowers themselves.’ ”’ 
There is no falling-off in power in The Woodlanders; but there 
is more that is disagreeable in it, more that disposes us to find 
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serious fault with Mr. Hardy’s moral standard, than in any- 
thing that he has published since Ethelberta’s Hand. If he 
would give us a little less “abstract humanism” and a little 
more of human piety, we should find his stories not only more 
agreeable, but more lifelike also. There is something glaring 
and unmellowed in pictures of human life which even on their 
best side, even in such studies as those of Giles Winterborne and 
Marty South, leave us nothing better to admire than the fidelity 
of wholesome inarticulate instincts, destitute alike of faith and 
of hope :— 
‘Not sobs or groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope,— 

Bat pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave which are not as they were.” 





THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN THE BALKANS.* 
WE are not long in finding out that the author of The Growth 
of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula is what he would himself 
call a “ Philoslav,” or what we think we should be nearer the 
mark in calling a “ Philoserb ;” for these notes of a traveller in 
the Balkan States and Greece are in a large measure devoted 
to the setting forth of the Great Servian Idea, the latter part of 
the volume dealing with recent events in Bulgaria, which Mr. 
Minchin visited shortly after the revolution of last August. 
The form which he has adopted for telling his tale is neither 
that of a historical work, nor of a narrative of travel, and he 
skips from Montenegro to Bosnia and Servia, thence to Greece, 
and back to Bulgaria, throwing in pages of history, comment, 
and prognostication by the way, without giving us any clear 
idea of how or when he travelled, or whether we are following 
the course of one or several journeys. 

Montenegro is the subject of the first chapter, and the 
Montenegrin, as a variety of Serb, enjoys the special favour of 
Mr. Minchin, who finds him on his native rocks, a “ loyal, brave 
and tender-hearted man,” with a lingering propensity to nose- 
cutting, it is true; but that, we are assured, is a thing of the 
past, and is, indeed, excusable on the ground that it was due to 
the Black Mountaineer’s gentle disposition, and his scruples 
about taking the life of his Turkish captive (p. 13), upon 
whom he was, however, bound to put his mark. We 
should like to know how the author reconciles to himself 
his admiration for the Montenegrin “gentlemen,” “the 
flower and aristocracy of the Slav race,” with the some- 
what unflattering picture he draws of their idleness, their 
treatment of their women, their inordinate love of money, 
and their neglect of education, of the tombs of their fathers, 
and of common cleanliness. He admits, too, that once they 
leave their mountain, they too often become cut-throats, private 
and political, the latter expression alluding, if we mistake not, 
to their unenviable notoriety as the paid bullies and bravoes of 
Russian intrigue; so that, even on the showing of a friend, their 
undoubted courage and jealous love of liberty, their stalwart 
frames and picturesque dresses, are hardly sufficient to render 
them desirable acquaintances for peaceable folk, or engage the 
sympathies of others than Philoslavs. 

The second and third chapters are almost entirely devoted toa 
tirade against the alleged shortcomings of Austrian administra- 
tion in Bosnia, which Mr. Minchin appears to have visited some 
years ago. But it is somewhat surprising that these rather ancient 
and contradictory accusations are allowed to stand in the body of 
the book, when they are practically disposed of in Appendix IL., 
upon the recent evidence of an independent witness, many years 
resident in Bosnia, who speaks in high terms of the progress 
effected of late years under the auspices of M. de Kallay. This 
is, indeed, an indication of Mr. Minchin’s sincerity, and of his 
desire to give us both sides of the question; but the conclusions 
arrived at can hardly be favourable to his powers of discern- 
ment, which seem obscured by violent prejudice against Catholic 
Austria, which he is at no pains to conceal. 

We would ask,—Are those Philoslavs rendering a true service 
to the cause they champion who fan the smouldering fire of 
hostility among the Serbs against all that is Austrian and 
Catholic in the first place, and afterwards against anything or 
any one that comes between them and the realisation of their 
unrealisable ideal of a Great Servia, in which would be included 
not only Old Servia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, but Mace- 
donia down to Salonica? The contrast between Servia’s pre- 
sent weakness and the inordinate ambitions with which she is 
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credited, would be ludicrous if it were not painful to many who 
wish her well. For all the glowing colours in which Servia’s 
progress and prosperity are here painted, proofs are not wanting 
that she must learn to administer at home before uttempting 
the control of unruly provinces larger than herself, upon the 
dubious title afforded by their having formed a part of Stephen 
Dushan’s empire. 

Most of what we read here about Servian affairs appears to 
reflect official views, and the author even comes forward as an 
apologist for the recent policy of the present Government, and 
casts all the blame of the unjust war waged by them against 
Bulgaria upon Austrian diplomacy. The latter has, no doubt, 
deserved some of the hard things which have been said of it. 
but that is no reason why we should excuse King Milan and his 
advisers for lending themselves so complacently as the instru. 
ments of that policy which the author so cordially detests. At 
the same time, the Russian intrigues in .Servia come in 
for their share of reprobation, and the case made ont against 
the Muscovite agents and their Servian Radical friends 
is much more damaging than the charges brought against 
Austria’s conduct; for the latter has been an evil counsellor, 
if you will, but never a promoter of anarchy and sedition. The 
parts played by such Russian tools as Passitch and Archbishop 
Michel are described at some length, and with a considerable 
knowledge of the inner working of parties in Servia ; but surely 
there must be some mistake in saying (p. 75) that Michel wag 
born about forty-five years ago, and that he was consecrated a 
Bishop in the reign of Alexander Karageorgevitch, who abdi- 
cated in 1858, and made Archbishop by Milosch, who died in 
1860, when, if Mr. Minchin is right, the prelate could not have 
been more than nineteen years of age! 

We must here take exception to some other statements 
respecting Servia which we cannot but regard as misleading. 
On p. 92, we are told that when Servia fought her second 
campaign against the Turks, relying only on her own Generals, 
she was successful all along the line. It is, however, a matter 
of history that Servia, after being let off very cheaply when 
totally defeated by the Turks in 1876, was careful not to declare 
war again until the Russians were victorious in 1877, and her 
successes all along the line were gained in the absence of any 
Turkish field force. Two pages further on, we are asked to 
believe that the majority of the Macedonians are rather Servians 
than anything else, and that their dialect resembles Servian 
much more closely than Bulgarian, the conclusion being that 
the larger portion of Macedonia will eventually fall to Servia’s 
share. If such pretensions of Servia are encouraged by the 
author, it is worse than useless for him in another passage 
to preach union and alliance between Servia and Bulgaria. 
as it is certain that when the time comes, the latter will never 
yield her claim to Central Macedonia without a struggle to the 
death, in which she would have the Macedonians mostly on her 
side. Another serious error is committed in attributing the 
Bregova quarrel between Servia and Bulgaria to the conduct of 
Karaveloff, when it was his bitter enemy Zankoff who was ip 
power at the time, and who was responsible for the violent 
expulsion of the Servian guard. We are quite disposed to 
believe in Mr. Minchin’s fairmindedness, but we think that 
in these and other cases he has been misled by the ver- 
sions supplied to him by some of the interested parties, 
which he has not been able to correct from personal know- 
ledge. For instance, few who have had to do with Servia 
will believe as he does in the freedom of Servian elections, any 
more than in the absolute incorruptibility of the Servian judicial 
Bench, or in the independence of the Government majority, con- 
sisting as it does in a considerable measure of Deputies nominated 
by the King. And one must have been a very short while 
in Servia, or else have been singularly fortunate, never to have 
seen or heard of a Servian drunkard. 

The chief interest of the few pages devoted to Greece—of 
whose future Mr. Minchin takes an optimistic view—is centred 
in the interview with her leading statesman, M. Tricoupis, who 
was very free in communicating his opinions on a variety of 
subjects. The sourness felt by the Greeks at England’s action 
in compelling them to keep the peace towards Turkey is perhaps 
natural; but we have not yet fathomed the depths of the 
author’s criticism of our policy in that matter, which he declares 
was “tantamount to telling Russia that when it suits her con- 
venience, she may occupy Balgaria and seize on Constantinople.” 

The chapters which naturally excite the greatest present 
interest tell the story of this year’s crisis in Bulgaria, which Mr. 
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Minchin was in a position to hear from some of the most 
prominent actors in the drama very shortly after the counter- 
revolution which restored the kidnapped Prince to his Throne 
for a few days. Still, we are obliged to confess that he has not 
made the most of his material. The historical account which 
he gives of these thrilling events is substantially the same as that 
with which we are familiar from other sources; but his text is 
marred by constant small inaccuracies, and proofs of insufficient 
study of previous Bulgarian history. A misapprehension of the 
gravest kind comes to light on p. 365, in the statement that “the 
ill-feeling between Slav and Hellene had almost died out, when it 
was revived in its full intensity by the establishment of a 
Bulgarian Exarchate.” In the first place, this race-hatred had 
never been near dying out; and in the second, the establishment 
of the Exarchate came as the result of a long and bitter 
struggle between the Bulgarian people and their Greek 
oppressors, the Bishops of the Phanar, for whom their hatred, 
far from having been revived, has, on the contrary, diminished 
with the removal of its chief cause. As minor errors, we 
would point out that Mr. Minchin gives the length of service 
in the Bulgarian infantry as three instead of two years, 
and the sum paid yearly by Bulgaria in liquidation of the ex- 
penses of the Russian occupation as £60,000, instead of £80,000. 
Also, the number of Russians who fell in 1877-78 is generally 
computed in round numbers at 100,000, and not, as here, at 
200,000 men. The estimate of Slaveikoff, as “ probably the 
first of peasant-poets in the world,” and as “ the Tyndale, Burns, 
Dr. Johnson, and Dickens of his country,” is ridiculously 
exaggerated; and this “staunch Nationalist ” is now said to be 
in Russian pay, and edits a newspaper advocating complete 
submission to the Czar, and the election of the Prince of Min- 
grelia to the Bulgarian Throne. 

Sundry of the Slav names of persons and places have had 
some of their letters aitered in transmission. Thus, the Regent 
Moutkouroff becomes “ Montkouroff.” Suknaroff is changed into 
“ Sukuaroff,” and Captain Naboukoff, of Bourgas notoriety, into 
“ Nabricoff ;” ‘“Tirnova Semlin” takes the place of Tirnova 
Seymen, on the Roumelian Railway line, and “ Plovdir ” that of 
Plovdiv, the Bulgarian name of Philippopolis ; while the Cossack 
whip is here called a nagrika, in mistake for nagaika. 

On the whole, we can hardly consider this volume a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the Eastern Question, either for 
the matter it contains, or for the manner in which it is put 
before us. Mr. Minchin’s style is both laboured and jerky, and 
some of his chapters are a veritable pot-pourri of incongruous 
subjects. The anecdotes which he is fond of introducing for 
purposes of illustration are sometimes curiously deficient in 
point, and his eloquent passages are occasionally dangerously 
near the verge of bathos. But as a set-off, he has taken pains 
to consult the convenience of the reader by adding an ample 
index to his book, as well as a map and several appendices con- 
taining useful information. For this, and for his manifest sin- 
cerity of purpose, much may be forgiven him, and we may close 
the book re-echoing the sentiment to which he so frequently 
gives expression, that, with or without a Confederation, the 
Balkan lands may be for the peoples of the Balkans. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss Carouine Fornereitt has written a clever, strong, in- 
teresting, and—it must be added—very bewildering book. An 
Enthusiast is a novel which cannot be read languidly or with 
indifference by any one for whom purely intellectual work has 
any charm; but it is a novel which, we think, most conscientious 
critics will find it difficult to appraise in a manner which shall 
be satisfactory even to themselves. The easiest, and often the 
best and fairest way of reviewing a work of fiction, is to give a 
sketch of the story, with such subsidiary remarks as may seem 
needful concerning the methods of treatment; but if we were 
to begin by summarising the story of An Enthusiast, readers 
would be certain to think the book absurd, and they might 
possibly think it repulsive. As a matter of fact, it is absurd, 
when considered as a story simply ; and yet we can ignore the 
absurdity of construction because it seems essential to the 
intellectual scheme of the book, just as we enjoy a fairy-tale 
not in spite of its impossibilities, but because of them, impos- 
sibility of incident being the one thing which gives the 
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fairy-tale its reason of being and its power to interest us. 
Then, as to the matter of repulsiveness,—if a woman in 
a realistic novel murders her child, we are shocked and 
repelled, because the woman has been made credible to the 
imagination, and therefore lives for us; but if an ogre kills a 
dozen of his children and eats them afterwards, we experience no 
shock or repulsion, because we are emotionally unaffected by 
the action of beings who exist in a world of fancy, and with 
whom we enter into no vital relations. An Enthusiast bears no 
resemblance to a fairy-tale; it is not even a romance, but a 
simple novel, with persons and events of a quite familiar kind; 
and the element which suggests the comparison we have made 
is not a physical but a moral element,—an impossibility not of 
incident, but of character, which we are inducel to accept for 
the sake of what is made of it. We are aware that this must 
sound rather incomprehensible; but in speaking of An Enthu- 
siast, a combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no 
means an easy thing to achieve. Mr. Ruskin once compared 
popular political economy to a science of physiology which 
assumed that men had no skeletons : Miss Caroline Fothergill’s 
heroine resembles the hypothetical boneless man in being deficient 
in certain instincts and emotions which are the common property 
of all normally constituted human beings. What the actions are 
which justify this criticism we will not say, for the book is worth 
reading, and readers can make the discovery for themselves. The 
skill of the story—a skill which rises occasionally to something 
not unlike genius—is shown in the fact that while Maryla 
Goldengay is (at any rate, so it seems to us) an essentially 
incredible character, she is at the same time thoroughly 
realisable. We do not, we cannot believe in her; but in spite 
of our disbelief, she lives for us, and impresses our imagination 
as it is not impressed by many a much less “impossible she.” 
It is a long time since we have read anything which for 
sheer bright cleverness surpasses the story of Maryla’s always 
victorious combat of wits with Mr. Knox, that unhappy but 
artistically fashioned combination of the prig and the cad, who 
has discovered her secret and who fails so miserably in his 
attempt to use it against her. It must, however, be admitted 
that he seems to have the game in his hands, and that the ex- 
planation of his final rout is by no means completely satisfactory, 
for the statement of English law by which his guns were spiked 
is decidedly erroneous. We were always under the impression 
that the belief in the legal right of a woman who has not heard 
from her husband for seven years to marry again was confined 
to uneducated persons; but as it is evidently held by Miss 
Caroline Fothergill, we have clearly been mistaken. 


Mr. Coleman should leave the three-volume novel alone. It 
is too high for him; he cannot attain unto it. Unless his short 
tale, entitled Curly, was one of those happy hits which 
cannot be repeated, he can produce an unambitious though not 
unsatisfying tiny cabinet picture ; but if his new novel be a fair 
specimen of his work upon a large canvas, he had better eschew 
large canvases for the future. The title of The Rival Queens is 
taken from Nathaniel Lee’s forgotten play; a performance of 
the play supplies one of the principal incidents; and in the 
extravagance which tears a passion to tatters, the nineteenth- 
century novelist is really not far behind the seventeenth-century 
dramatist. John Herbert, the hero, begins life as a cavalry 
officer, and being driven, partly by natural inclination and partly 
by stress of pecuniary weather, to forsake the Army for the stage, 
he becomes a distinguished actor and a most successful manager. 
His fascinations are described as being perfectly irresistible, for 
he seems to have the genius of Macready, the chivalry of the 
Chevalier Bayard, and a certain je ne sais quot which is all 
his own. Unfortunately for his peace of mind, he has in 
his company two “leading ladies,” one the ward of his 
first patron, and the other the daughter of an Army comrade. 
One is a brunette, one is a blonde. Both are young ladies of 
marvellous talent, surpassing beauty, and fervid emotions; and, 
unhappily, both are consumed by a devouring passion for their 
manager, and an all-controlling jealousy of each other. Though 
both have been well brought-up, and might therefore be sup- 
posed to have acquired the ordinary restraints and reticences of 
contemporary civilisation, neither is disposed to conceal either 
her love or her jealousy, or to shrink from any extravagance of 
speech or action which may make these emotions abundantly 
manifest. Fits of fainting and fits of passion are allotted to 
the rival queens with perplexing impartiality, and the young 
ladies “carry on”—there is no other phrase for it—in such 
identical manners, that unless the reader takes very careful note 
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of the progress of the story, he may easily mistake Miss Trevor 
for Miss Challoner, or vice versed. It cannot be said that either 
the masculine or the feminine personages bear any strong re- 
semblance to ordinary human nature, perhaps because it is their 
habit in ordinary life to act and talk as if they were on the stage ; 
and, unfortunately, the want of naturalness in the matter is not 
atoned for by any noticeable presence of it in the manner, 
which is characterised by the garish crudities that generally 
denote the work of the literary amateur. It bears far too strong 
a resemblance to the pictorial manner of the scene-painter, 
which is, of course, adapted to the end it is meant toserve ; but 
the extravagances of line and colour allowed to the artist whose 
work has to be seen at a distance, are sternly forbidden to the 
artist whose performances court a closer examination. Still, 
though Mr. Coleman writes a style which is so jerky that it may 
be described as dislocated, and adorns his pages with a perfectly 
wearisome multiplicity of theatrical tags, The Rival Queens is 
far from being either an unmeritorious or an unreadable book. 
‘The story has life and movement, and the tone is throughout 
pure and healthful. Moreover, we feel that the author is 
writing of a life which he knows and loves, and being genuinely 
interested in his own creations, he manages to make us in- 
terested also. 


Mr. Davidson, who is, if we are not mistaken, a new writer 
—and we may add, a writer of considerable promise—is 
apparently a Manxman ; at any rate, he is thoroughly familiar 
with the scenery, history, and traditions of the Isle of Man, 
where the scene of his stery is laid. The Green Hills by the Sea 
has conspicuous faults, but they are for the most part the faults 
which belong to inexperience,—faults which the sensible critic 
expects to find, and when found does nof make a note of, or at 
the most dismisses slightingly as matters of course. Here the 
defects are of the usual kind; occasional clumsiness of con- 
struction, which shows that Mr. Davidson has something to 
learn in the art of plot-management, and here and there a 
measure of conventionality in the handling of character which 
indicates that the writer’s imagination has temporarily failed 
him, and compelled him to fall back upon the traditional “ busi- 
ness” of his art. The latter defect is—as is generally the case 
—most noteworthy in the treatment of those characters with 
whom Mr. Davidson has no sympathy. His pleasant people are 
for the most part really lifelike, and in one or two instances have 
a look of being ‘wketched from life; but his portraits of the more 
unpleasant people are often spoiled by unreal and undramatic 
touches. To this criticism, however, the most prominent of these 
unpleasant people is a noteworthy exception, for the character of 
Diana Knighton, an utterly unscrupulous schemer, owes none of 
its force to unimaginative exaggeration, but is solidly conceived 
and carefully painted. The central incident in which she is one of 
the principal actors is certainly rather too incredible, though it 
has been used before by at least one writer of fiction; but if we 
let this question of credibility slide, we must admit that the 
incident itself and the consequences which follow upon it are 
treated not only with skill, but with real power. Diana Knighton, 
who is introduced to us as an exceedingly attractive young widow, 
conceives an overmastering passion for Frank Maddrell, a manly, 
noble-natured Manx advocate, who has, however, been rendered 
insensible to her fascinations by what are to him the superior 
charms of the simple-minded and warm-hearted Nessie Colquitt. 
Frank and Nessie are, indeed, engaged; but Diana refuses to 
give up hope. While suffering from what is in reality a slight 
illness, she conceives the idea of representing herself as a dying 
woman, and imploring Frank to marry her as she lies on her 
death-bed, enforcing her request by a false statement that his 
consent will save a large sum of money which would otherwise 
be lost. Frank weakly consents, and—what is more improbable 
still—Nessie consents also to a marriage which is destined to 
shatter all their hopes ; for, as a matter of course, the wily Diana 
at once regains her health, though not before Frank has dis- 
covered her treachery, and refused to be her husband in any- 
thing but name. The story of the after-relations of the pair is 
admirably told; and as the strangely tied knot is at last cut, 
the book has the comfortable ending without which the ordinary 
novel-reader refuses to be satisfied. Some of the subsidiary 
characters are very captivating, and the novel is so animated in 
narrative, so bright in conversation, and so graphic in descrip- 
tion, that the faults to which we have referred are by no means 
unpardonable. 

Mrs. Martin’s Amor Vincit is emphatically a pleasant story, 
with an old-fashioned simplicity both of structure and treatment 
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which is very refreshing as a relief from the elaborate complexity 
of much contemporary fiction. Its incidents are natural and 
ordinary enough; but they are treated with such grace and fresh. 
ness that it never occurs to us to think of them as hackneyed, 
There is no laborious analysis of character, or obtrusive subtlety 
of delineation; but there is something much better than either,— 
the clear imaginative vision which makes the individuality of 
the personages in the novel stand out with a distinct and 
pleasing recognisableness. Amor Vincit is also pleasant in 
being not a worrying or harrowing book, but emphatically 
a soothing and restful one,—a book which is not more freg 
from the crimes and catastrophes which are the stock-in. 
trade of the sensational romancer, than from the tanta- 
lising misunderstandings—all but impossible in real life— 
which are dear to the soul of the society novelist. When 
we are introduced in the first chapter to the heroine, Lois 
Stanley, she is a bright, simple-hearted girl of fourteen, 
living with her grandmother, who has a little school in the 
pretty village of Thornbridge. Mrs. Stanley is strikingly 
superior to her position and its surroundings; and this 
superiority, combined with her unbroken silence concerning her 
past life, inevitably suggests that she has had a history, and 
that what she is concealing has some relation to her grand- 
daughter’s parentage. When Mrs. Stanley at last breaks 
silence, we learn that her only daughter ran away from school 
with a man whose rank was much superior to her own; and 
when a little girl was born, the grandmother, believing it to be 
a child of shame, managed to effect its abduction, and having 
changed her name in order to avoid discovery, took refuge in 
Thornbridge. The child, thus brought up ia complete ignorance 
of her parents, and even of her name, lives a simple, natural, 
wholesome life, and becomes a pretty, winsome, and very loveable 
village maiden, her chief friends being the clergyman, Mr. Pen- 
rith, a most delightful old man, and Alan Moore, a boy about a 
year older than herself, high-spirited and sound-hearted, who, 
as the years pass by, naturally becomes her acknowledged lover. 
The story has reached this point when Mrs. Stanley makes the 
discovery that she has wronged her daughter; that the marriage 
in which she had disbelieved had actually taken place; and 
that Lois is the legitimate child of Sir Francis Leicester. Lady 
Leicester is summoned to Thornbridge ; but the shock of meeting 
her daughter again is too much for Mrs. Stanley’s enfeebled 
frame, and in a moment Lois finds herself left alone with the 
mother to whom she is a stranger. The baronet’s wife, a 
somewhat shallow, cold-hearted woman, derives more em- 
barrassment than delight from the discovery of her country- 
bred child; but she resolves to make the best of it, and takes 
Lois back with her to London, insisting that her engagement 
to Alan Moore must be regarded simply as a part of the life she 
has for ever left behind. In the fashionable London world, the 
girl’s fresh beauty attracts a crowd of admirers, notable among 
them being the wealthy Mr. Darlington, who is heir-presumptive 
to a peerage; but she is faithful to her old sweetheart, to whom 
she is at last united, while Mr. Darlington, who has become 
Lord Ainslie, consoles himself with the love of her younger 
sister, Clarissa. It will be seen that the story is quite simple 
and unpretentious, and the charm of the book lies altogether in 
the telling of it, which is singularly graceful. The first volume 
is a specially attractive example of imaginative realism, the love- 
story of Alan and Lois being as pretty and dainty an idyll as 
we have recently read. The character-sketches are throughout 
excellent. Mr. Moore and his wife are capital studies, and old 
Mr. Penrith’s portrait is one which Goldsmith would have loved 
to paint. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed is a clever, and not unfrequently a 
powerful writer; but she has an unfortunate taste for unpleasant 
subjects, and to readers who do not share those tastes, The 
Bond of Wedlock cannot be commended. It is an able book, 
with some bright and strong work; but the trail of the serpent 
is over it all. A novel the whole interest of which centres in 
adultery either in intent or in act, is always bad; and of 
such material this story is all compact. One hideous 
situation seems to have been suggested by certain evidence 
given at a recent trial, the brutal but not faithless hus- 
band of Ariana Lomax being deliberately inveigled into conjugal 
infidelity by his wife’s father and lover, in order to secure evi- 
dence for a divorce. A more repulsive invention than this it is 
not easy to conceive, and, unfortunately, the rest of the book 
harmonises with it. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
Srvce our last notice of The Dictionary of National Biography, 
seven volumes have appeared—all with really marvellous 
regularity—completing about one-sixth of the entire work, and 
bringing it down to the name “Chaloner.” These seven volumes 
fully deserve all the praise which we gave to the first two, while 
many improvements are to be found, while several faults which 
we felt it our duty to notice have either wholly disappeared or 
have been much less serious. No inordinately long articles such 
as were conspicuous in the first volume have again appeared, 
and though we may not always agree with the views of the editor 
(or the contributors) as to the relative importance of different 
persons, or as to the space to which they are entitled, yet, on 
the whole, all who have really studied the Dictionary must agree 
that due proportion as to the length of the respective articles 
has been generally observed. 

Two writers of the present day, whose books and essays every 
one with any real love for letters reads eagerly and delights ia 
(though indeed, the social and political opinions—may we say 
paradoxes ?—of one of them sometimes irritate his warmest 
admirers), and who, differing in all else, yet resemble each other 
in this, that each displays a catholicity of taste, and a power 
of appreciating good literature of every kind, rarely to be met 
with,—F rederic Harrison and Andrew Lang,—in the two in- 
teresting books they gave us a few months since, The Choice of 
Books and Letters from Dead Authors, have each of them, 
almost in the same words, sneered at the interest frequently dis- 
played for remote and trivial biographical details when 
accompanied by a neglect of the works of the author whose 
distant connections are investigated with extreme and minnte 
interest. The one ridicules “ the ceaseless explanations of what 
John Milton saw or did not see, and who married his great- 
aunt ;” and the other speaks of “the exercises of men who 
neglect Moliére’s works to gossip about Moliére’s great-grand- 
mother’s second-best bed.’”’ But, in fact, these “ trivialities,” 
as Mr. Lang justly calls them, are not without their interest, 
and frequently have no inconsiderable bearing on the actual life 
of the great writer at whose shrine the Dryasdusts sincerely 
(though ignorantly) worship. But though minute and trivial 
details are admissible, and even welcome, in the lives of the 
greatest men, they are quite out of place in notices of insignifi- 
cant persons or those recently deceased. No one cares to be told, 
or expects to find in a Dictionary of National Biography such 
information as that Ben Caunt the pugilist was “ well known 
as a pigeon-shooter,” or that Bishop Briggs, of Beverley, was 
“remarkable for his lofty and commanding stature,” or that 
the favourite amusement of one Joseph Capper was “killing 
flizs with his cane.” Indeed, the amount of space devoted 
to comparatively undistinguished and recently deceased per- 
sons is far too great, and is a fault which seems rather 
to increase than diminish as the work progresses. Three 
columns for Dr. William Budd, five for Sir Mark Isambard 
Brunel and four for his son, one and a half for Sir J. C. 
Burrows, a worthy Mayor of Brighton, three for Bishop Brown, 
of Newport, four and a half for Robert Brown the botanist 
(Thomas Brown the conchologist is not mentioned), three for 
Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh—not the humourist who wrote 
Rab and his Friends, but his father—(whose works are described 
as “somewhat commonplace in thought and expression, and 
without permanent value”), are greatly in excess of the space 
given to men their superiors in reputation and merit, but who 
had the misfortune to live a century earlier. 

In turning over the pages of the Dictionary, it is curious to 
notice how certain professions or tastes seem to run in par- 
ticular names, though the bearers of them are apparently un- 
connected by family ties. In one of Miss Sinclair’s now forgotten 
novels, which were among the favourites of our youth, she gives 
a receipt for conversation at an Edinburgh dinner-party,—* If 
you can’t think of anything to say, ask your neighbour if she 
knows Dr. Brown or Captain Campbell.” Long before she 
has enumerated and attempted to identify the innumerable 
Dr. Browns or Captain Campbells of her acquaintance, the 
dinner will be at an end. Out of one hundred Brewns or 
Brownes recorded in the Dictionary, no less than twenty- 
nine are entitled to the prefix “Dr.;” while of the fifty-three 
Campbells who were neither Dukes, Marquises, nor Earls, no 
less than nineteen at some period of their life would have been 
styled “Captain,” while if we inclade all the members of the 
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Peerage who were military commanders, we bring the number 
up to thirty-five. What is still more curious, only eight out of 
the hundred Browns or Brownes were soldiers or sailors, and 
only four of the Campbells have the title of “ Doctor.” 

The biographies by the editor still maintain their high 
standard, and are models of what such articles should be, 
full of facts and details, without a superfluous word, and yet 
eminently readable. Those on Byron and Carlyle, in the last 
volume, are specially good, though we are not prepared to agree 
in all respects with Mr. Stephen’s view of Byron’s character, or 
with all the criticisms on his writings. Not only is there an 
entire absence of that tendency to undue panegyric which we 
remark in some of the contributors to the Dictionary, but Mr. 
Stephen possibly inclines too much, as it appears to us, to the 
most unfavourable view of Byron’s character. But we are glad 
to see that the editor does not confine himself to the greater 
lights of our literature. Many of his articles on insignificant 
persons have no less merit; though in his life of John Byrom, 
we are surprised to see no mention of by far the most celebrated 
and most popular of Byrom’s productions, the best Christmas 
carol we possess, known and sung wherever the English language 
is spoken :— 

“ Christians awake, salute the happy morn !” 


We shall not attempt to notice the many excellent articles 
which have struck us in looking through these seven volumes. 
Barely to enumerate them would take up more space than 
could be here allowed, and we should even then run the risk of 
omitting many equally deserving of mention, for the best 
biographies in the Dictionary are not always either the longest, 
or those upon the most eminent names. Many very brief 
notices of comparatively unknown persons possess great merit, 
and must have caused their writers more labour and investigation 
than some of the longer and more elaborate articles, especially 
those on recently deceased persons, which seem often to be com- 
piled merely from newspaper obituary notices. 


Admirable as the work is on the whole, excellent as are the 
majority of the articles, there are yet a certain number which 
are not up to the general standard; while several contributors 
seem entirely unaware of the importance of accuracy and pre- 
cision in dates and facts. There is no purpose for which we so 
frequently turn to a biographical dictionary as to ascertain the 
date of a man’s birth or death, or of some event in his life. In 
a few cases it may not be possible to discover these; yet there 
are many articles in the Dictionary where a little trouble and 
a reference to well-known printed sources would have enabled 
the writer to give the necessary information. We should have 
supposed that the autHor of one of the most popular devotional 
works in the English language, which has reached at least 
seventy-five editions, would receive special care and attention 
not from the contributor only, but even, if it were needed, 
from the editor. That the writer of the life of Lewis Bayly, 
Bishop of Bangor, the author of the well-known Practice of 
Piety, is unacquainted with the paper on the Bishop and 
his book by Mr. J. E. Bailey, which appeared in the 
Manchester Quarterly for July, 1883, is perhaps excusable ; 
but there can be no excuse for the carelessness with 
which the article is compiled, nor for ignorance of the 
sources cited by Mr. Bailey, most of them well known and 
easily accessible books, reference to which would have enabled 
the writer, to give the date of the Bishop’s birth—1565—and 
to add an accurate and exhaustive list of his preferments, 
with their several dates, instead of those irritating, because 
vague and dateless, statements with which his article abounds. 
In the life of W. Balcanquhall, Dean of Durham, the only 
two points of interest connected with his name are omitted. 
On the arrival of the Scotch invaders in 1640, he fled 
so hastily that his fight left among the Durham people the 
saying, still current there, and applied to breathless fugitives, 
“Run away, Dr. Boconcky,” (which also gives—what, at least 
to Southrons, the spelling does not convey—the true pronuncia- 
tion of the name). The other matter (to which our attention has 
been called by a friend) is still more interesting. In the Dean’s 
sermon, preached and printed in 1634, is to be found a reference 
showing that Defoe’s celebrated epigram was not original, but 
only the adaptation of a common saying,—“ Our proverbe, where- 
soever God hath a church, the Divell hath a chappell.” Hales’s 
Remains, Nichol’s Armenius, the Calendars of State Papers, 
and other well-known books, afford ample matter for a more 
adequate account of “ Dr. Boconcky.” 

The family of Berkeley is not only honoured with an elaborate 
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general article, but in addition, of many insignificant persons of 
whose lives we have there all the details we require, we find 
separate and lengthy notices. Why this should be the case 
with the eighth and thirteenth Barons, we cannot conjecture. 
They were absolutely undistinguished, and the column devoted 
to each is merely a record of his parentage, marriage, succession, 
death, and children. Hundreds of omitted Peers were much 
more important and interesting personages. The single claim 
to distinction of George Berkeley, son of the second Earl— 
namely, his marriage with Lady Suffolk, the mistress of 
George II.—hardly entitles him to a separate article. But the 
family quarrels of the fifth Earl and his sons, to whom 
nine columns and a half are given, should have been all 
dealt with by the same writer, and might easily have been 
compressed either into the genealogical article, or at most 
into the life of some one or two, and we should then 
have been spared the contradictory statements and repetitions 
which are found in abundance. The fact that George, 
ninth Baron, was created Viscount Dursley and Earl of 
Berkeley in 1679, is stated at length no less than three 
times. Even Mr. Hunt does not here display his usual accuracy, 
for after mentioning (correctly) that William, eldest son of the 
fifth Earl, by Mary Cole, was born in 1786, he tells us a few 
lines further on that this son “ William, commonly called Vis- 
count Dursley, and at that time M.P. for the County of Gloucester, 
obtained leave in 1799” (he being then thirteen years old) “ to 
lay his pedigree before the Lords’ Committee of Privileges.” In 
the life of Grantley Berkeley, we have the extraordinary state- 
ment that his elder brother Moreton was, “ by the decision of the 
House of Lords, declared Earl of Berkeley.” The House of 
Lords, as is correctly mentioned in two other articles, did nothing 
of the kind; all that it declared was that the alleged marriage 
with Mary Cole in 1785 was not proved, and that the claim of 
William, afterwards Earl Fitzhardinge, was not made out. The 
‘* brutal reflections on his mother’s character” which were pub- 
lished by Grantley Berkeley in 1865, if referred to at all, ought 
to have been mentioned in the life of Grantley, and not in that 
of Maurice. 

In every case where a scarce book is cited, authority for its 
existence should be given. This is hardly ever done; yet we do 
not hesitate to say that in no way would the value of the 
Dictionary be so much enhanced as by attention to and uni- 
formity of practice on this point. It is easy to ascertain whether 
a book is in the British Museum, or in any other of our great 
libraries, and nothing can be simpler—thongh, we admit, not 
always gratifying to the vanity of a contributor—when he has 
not seen a copy, than to state the authority on which he gives its 
title. In the vast majority of cases this has not been done, and 
the consequence is that books and editions are noted some of 
which are certainly non-existent, while of others the details are 
entirely inaccurate. Where the list given is a mere repetition 
of the more or less incorrect notices of Lowndes, Watt, or other 
similar books, it is of the utmost importance to know that such 
is the case, and that it is not the result of independent research 
on the part of the contributor. 

If we have pointed out in the foregoing remarks a few short- 
comings that we have noticed, we hope we shall not be reckoned 
among those who “ rail by precept, and detract by rule.” Deep 
gratitude to the editor and his associates is the only feeling 
which can actuate the student of English history and English 
literature, for the mass of carefully digested and generally 
accurate information now for the first time laid open in respect 
of our national worthies and their works. For our own part, 
whether writing or reading, we find it necessary to have the 
book constantly at hand; and it is already difficult to under- 
stand how any serious biographical, literary, or historical study 
relating to Englishmen whose names begin with A, B, or C, 
could have been possible before the appearance of the nine 
volumes of The Dictionary of National Biography. We look 
eagerly for the appearance of each successive quarterly instal- 
ment with increasing interest and increasing admiration. 





STATUTES AND BLUE-BOOKS CONDENSED.* 
In giving to the public what they term an “ Imperial White- 
Book,” Messrs. Cassell are not only conferring an immense boon 
on those who want books of ready reference, but upon all who 
desire to study politics. The quantity, the size, the price, and 
the supposed dreariness and difficulty of our Parliamentary and 








* Imperial White-Books, Vol. 1I.,1886, Part I. London: Cassell and Co. 








State papers, have always made them seem uninviting and 
inaccessible to the general reader. There are plenty of people 
who are willing enough to read through and master the dullest 
details in a report or an Act, if only they find it reprinted in 
their newspapers, but who would never dream of looking into a 
Blue-Book or of opening the Statutes at Large. It is no use to 
argue with or to protest against this prejudice. It is a fact of 
human nature, and cannot be challenged or altered. The only 
thing left, then, is that our almost daily draaghts of State 
literature should be edited for the general public, and that the 
immense stores of useful and entertaining reading that lie 
buried there should be produced in a form that people will read, 

If Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s venture meets with the suc. 
cess it certainly deserves, a great want will be satisfied. Their 
Imperial White-Books will give us exactly the thing needed. 
They will be published each quarter, and will contain,—(1), A 
summary of Acts of Parliament ; (2), a summary of Bills; (3), 
a summary of reports and tabular statements; (4), an index of 
all Government publications; (5), a list of important letters 
and speeches; (6), references to contemporary publications 
dealing with the subjects mentioned in the text. Owing to the 
peculiar political conditions of the year 1886—the memorable 
year of two Parliaments—it has not been found possible to 
adhere exactly to this plan in the first number, which now lies 
before us. In the future, however, it is intended to maintain 
strictly the arrangement described above. The present number 
does not contain the summary of reports. In other respects, 
however, it is typical of what the series will be. The first place 
in. the volume is naturally given to those Acts which were 
passed and became law in the Session 49 and 50 of the Queen. 
It is very interesting, as we turn the pages, to see, even in 
the stormy days of 1886, when the Home-rule crisis was at its 
height, how many changes and additions were made in the laws 
of England. Here we find that curious anomaly of legislation, 
so strikingly English in its nature, “The Metropolitan Police 
Compensation Act, 1886,” where the very same legislative 
wheels that Mr. Gladstone sought to set in motion in order 
to revolutionise the Constitution, and shatter that unity of 
Empire which has been building since the prows of Hengist 
and Horsa touched the shore of Kent, were worked to remedy 
the grievance of a few shopkeepers whose windows had been 
smashed by a mob of boys and rowdies. Then there is the 
Marriage Act, under which the “ unlawful hours ”’ of the statute 
4 Geo. IV., c. 76, become lawful and proper hours for matri- 
mony, and which might well have had for “ short title,” “An 
Act to abolish the custom of wedding-breakfasts, and to substi- 
tute in lieu thereof the drinking of afternoon tea.” The 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886, perhaps the most im- 
portant Act passed during last year, is clearly and well sum- 
marised. We prefer, however, to quote the Crofters Act as an 
example of the method of condensation adopted in the Imperial 
White-Book. For all ordinary purposes, it seems a sufficiently 
explicit digest of the main results of the Act :— 


‘‘CrortERs’ Hotpines (Scottanp) Act, 1886. (§ 35.)—49 and 50 
Vict., c. 29 (25th June, 1886.)—Preamble : ‘It is expedient to amend 
the law relating to the tenure of land by crofters in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.’ Parts I., II., and III. provide: (§ 1.) That 
a crofter shall not be removed from his holding except for breach of 
statutory conditions, ‘ but he shall have no power to assign his tenancy, 
subdivide his holding, or sublet the same or any part thereof.’ The 
right of taking minerals, &c., is reserved to the landlord. (§ 2.) The 
landlord may resume the holding, under certain conditions, upon satis- 
fying the Crofters’ Commission that its resumption is for some reason- 
able and useful purpose. The crofter may be removed from his holding 
for non-payment of rent, or for breaking the statutory conditions. (§ 4.) 
The rent to be the present rent. (§ 5.) May be altered by agree- 
ment. (§6.) The Commission may fix the fair rent. (§ 7.) A 
crofter may renounce his tenancy upon giving one year’s notice in 
writing, at usual term for such notice. Part IV. provides for com- 
pensation for improvements on removal from tenancy. (§ 8.) Crofter 
to be entitled to compensation for permanent improvements, if suitable 
to the holding, and if paid for by tenant or predecessor ; provided such 
were not executed in virtue of specific agreement. (§ 9.) Cottar to 
be similarly compensated upon same conditions. (§ 10.) Prin- 
ciple of valuation to be actual value to incoming tenant—less 
the value of assistance given or consideration afforded by landlord 
or predecessors in title, and value of deterioration proved to have 
taken place during the preceding four years. Part V. provides 
for enlargement of holdings. (§11.) Five or more crofters may 
(upon refusal of landlord to let land available for the purpose on 
reasonable terms) apply to the Commission, who shall (§ 12) intimate 
to landlords that such application has been made, and their alleged 
refusal to let available land as aforesaid ; and, after inquiry, if satisfied, 
the Commission may make order for lease of any such land at fair rent, 
upon such conditions as may be considered just. The right of common 
pasturage may also be conferred, and use of seaweed, peat-bogs, 
heather, and grass for certain purposes, under scheme for regulating 
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the same, the charge for which to be included in the fixed rent. (§ 13.) 
Land to be available for the purposes of this Act must be contiguous 
or near to that already in the occupancy of crofters making application 


for enlargement, and belong to same landlord. Certain lands, 
enumerated, are not held to be available for the purposes of the Act, 
such as leased lands, gardens, parks, plantations, part of farms, or 
deer-forest. If sporting lands are assigned, deductions may be made 
from rent held for such purposes. Crofter may bequeath his holding 
under certain conditions. Part VI. provides for appointment of 
Commissioners, and Jays down methods of procedure; defines area 
covered by the Act; fixes period as to duration of powers relating to 
enlargement of holdings, and generally directs as to evidence, reports, 
execution of orders, arbitration, &c.” 

The next section of the book deals with Public Bills. Among 
these, the place of prominence is, of course, given to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill. The abstracts that have been published 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule proposals have been many ; but 
we do not remember to have seen one, on the whole, fairer or 
more complete than this. Of course, there are slight omissions ; 
but if that were not so, it would not be an abstract but a reprint. 
In a note is added a list of all the most important publications 
on both sides dealing with the question. This is indeed a 
useful acquisition, since there is nothing, as a rule, more difficult 
to obtain than the reference to a pamphlet six months old. After 
the Bills, we get a complete index to the House of Lords’ 
Papers and Bills, and of the House of Commons’ Reports and 
Papers. How many journalists and politicians have longed to 
hold such a list in their hands while debating the agonising 
question,—‘“ Was there, or was there not, a Blue-Book dealing 
with the subject printed last year?” Then comes a “ General 
Index of Government Publications;” and last, what is perhaps 
the most original thing in the book, “ A Summary of the Prin- 
cipal Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary Speeches, and of 
the most important Letters on matters of public interest, 
reported or published from July Ist to September 30th, 1886, 
inclusive, with a brief reference to the contents of each speech or 
letter, the date of report, and the place of delivery, &c.” Under 
this head, we find entries like the following :—“ CuampBer- 
LAIN, J.— Letter to a Liberal Elector in London: ‘I intend to 
vote only for Unionist candidates at the present Election.’— 
Times, July 2nd.” This list, giving as it does a considerable 
number of verbatim quotations from speeches and letters, will 
prove as useful as anything in the book. 

Before concluding our notice of the first of the Imperial White- 
Books, we can only say again that a very great service will be 
rendered to the public by their issue. They will in a great 
measure solve the question which is so often propounding itself 
to the conscientious citizen,‘ Are there not things in last 
year’s Statutes and Blue-Books that I ought to read?” To 
answer the question, he will now have nothing to do but to turn 
to acopy of Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s new publication. 





EDMUND BURKE.* 
Tuan Edmund Burke there is no figure at once more fasci- 
nating and more disappointing in the whole range of English 
politics and English literature. To feel the spirit of civil 
wisdom that breathes in his works, to drink deep draughts 
from his sense-subduing rhetoric, to share the glorious 
inspiration of humanity and patriotism that quickens with 
life the words he wrote or spoke, is to enjoy an exhilaration 
of the mind that can hardly be obtained elsewhere. To read 
his life not blinded by the splendours of his intellect, to follow 
his philosophy in action, his humanity, his love of justice, and his 
lofty scorn of faction and self-seeking when tested by his deeds, 
is to learn a bitter lesson of how the loftiest ideals fall shattered 
before the heart-searching shocks of the world. A man grows 
proud with a higher resolve of chivalry when he reads Burke’s 
magnificent appeal to his countrymen “so to be patriots as 
not to forget we are gentlemen.” Sadly he turns to think of 
Charles Fox standing with the tears in his eyes while Burke, vehe- 
ment, undignified, almost malignant in his wrath, publicly re- 
nounced their friendship. All friendship was to be over because 
Fox conscientiously differed from Burke on the tendencies of the 
French Revolution. As sad it is to remember how the man 
who invoked the spirit of Justice in words that are become for 
ever a part of the heritage of the English race, pursued the 
object of his prosecution not with the decorum that even 
ordinary advocacy demands, but with the noisy fury of an Old 
Bailey lawyer. Counsel who prosecute for petty larceny do not 
assume and reiterate the guilt of the accused at every step. Yet 
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Burke, when he undertook a form of public advocacy so solemn 
and so sacred that its nature was, indeed, almost judicial, under- 
took it in a spirit of frantic prejudice. Before his Judges, he 
railed upon Warren Hastings, a prisoner under trial on a terrible 
accusation, as “a captain-general of iniquity, thief, tyrant, 
robber, cheat, sharper, swindler.’ Not content with such 
vituperation, he shrieked against the accused :—‘%Sir Walter 
Raleigh was called a spider of Hell. This was foolish and in- 
decent in Lord Coke. Had he been a manager at this trial, he 
would have been guilty of a neglect of duty had he not called 
the prisoner a spider of Hell.” Such raving may be dismissed 
with a smile of pity or contempt; but our indignation must go 
deeper when he tells the House of Commons, when asked to 
substantiate a more than usually outrageous accusation against 
Warren Hastings and Impey :—‘ They ought to give me an 
entire credit for the veracity of every fact I affirm or deny.” 
But though so much can and must be said, if Burke is to be 
judged impartially, it ought not to prevent our drawing from 
his life and his work the highest and most useful of lessons. If 
in his actions he is often a warning against intemperance of 
view, and the lack of cultivated self-restraint in politics, at any 
rate in his reflective utterances he is one of the noblest guides in 
the study of civil polity. It is, then, as the political philosopher 
and as the rhetorician—we use the word in its older, nobler 
sense, not in that unfortunate debasement of meaning which it 
has tended to assume—that we would consider him here. The 
reprint of his collected works just published by Messrs. Nimmo 
may, we hope, serve to introduce an increased number of readers 
to the study of his writings. Of the new edition we need only say 
that it is well printed, that the paper is good, and that, as far 
as we have been able to check it, the text has been carefully 
reproduced. As repositories of political and social wisdom, 
there are nothing like Burke’s pamphlets, letters, and speeches 
in the English language. The Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents, and the Reflections on the French Revolution, stand 
out, however, above all the others. The first portion of 
the Apology for Party is perhaps the best-known passage in 


Burke. As wise and beautiful is the less often quoted con- 
clusion :— 
Gre isheress It is therefore our business carefully in our minds to 


rear to the most perfect vigour and maturity, every sort of generous 
and honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the disposi- 
tions that are lovely in private life into the service and conduct of the 
commonwealth ; so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen. 
To cultivate friendships, and to incur enmities. To have both strong, 
but both selected ; in one to be placable, in the other immovable. To 
model our principles to our duties and our situation. To be fully 
persuaded that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious; and 
rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which leads us 
to act with effect and energy, than to loiter out our days without 
blame, and without use. Public life is a situation of power and 
energy ; he trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as 
well as he that goes over to the enemy.” 

This is the Burke of youth, yet, except in one or two marked 
instances, little is changed in the writer of the Meflections. In 
that marvellous work, it is difficult to know what to choose as 
most noteworthy among the wise sayings that crowd its pages. 
Doubtless not everything found here is to be commended; 
doubtless Tom Paine’s phrase, “ We pity the plumage and for- 
get the dying bird,” is applicable enough to the verbal fireworks 
that inaugurate the apotheosis of poor Marie Antoinette. But 
whenever and wherever Burke applies himself to the statement of 
a political truth, his words become the words of wisdom itself. 
What could be more astonishingly forcible than his remark as 
to the reforms of the National Assembly P—“ Their improvements 
were superficial, their errors fundamental.” A hundred other 
such examples of aphoristic wisdom might be quoted. Indeed, 
every page is alive with sound reason and magnificent expression. 

Burke cannot be spoken of without at least one word upon 
his rhetoric. Undoubtedly it is the most marvellous in the 
English language. Not so often faultlessly musical as De 
Quincey’s, it has a force and vigour that the author of The Opium- 
Eater never quite attained. De Quincey has plenty of passages 
where the ear asks nothing more. Burke has perhaps only one; 
at the most, two or three. The passage that describes the 
devastation of the Carnatic has words and phrases that will not 
let the river gather its full majesty of sweep and flow. So is it 
with the following, which describes the English rulers of India: — 

“ Arrived in England, the destroyers of the nobility and gentry of 
a whole kingdom will find the best company at a board of elegance 
and hospitality. Here the manufacturer and husbandman will bless 
the just and punctual hand that in India has torn the cloth from the 
loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from the peasant 
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of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in which he forgot 
his oppressions and his oppressors.” 

The cadence of the last clause is indeed perfect; but in the 
first part of the passage a magnificent effect is spoiled by a 
harsh word and an ill-adjusted pause. Our readers will no doubt 
remember that a few lines before our quotation is to be found 
the most splendid of all Burke’s “ purple patches :’—“ Their 
prey is lodged in England; and the cries of India are given to 
seas and winds, to be blown about in every breaking-up of the 
monsoon over a remote and unheuaring ocean.” 

There has been, during the Home-rule controversy, an attempt 
made on either side to invoke the name and authority of Burke. 
In truth, he can be claimed for neither. The problems that 
presented themselves before the Union and before Catholic 
Emancipation were so totally different, that no specific remark 
by Burke can now have any actual significance. Of course, it 
is not difficult to feel‘sure what Burke would have thought of 
Mr. Davitt and the Land League; for since the questions as to 
the sanctity of life and the right to enjoy property and liberty 
have been raised by them much in the same way as by the 
French Jacobins, and since Burke did not conceal his sentiments 
about Jacobinism, we can accurately gather what would have 
been his opinion from his works. As to how he would have 
dealt with Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, no one can possibly 
find out from what he wrote on the Irish Question ninety years 
ago. The following passage may be quoted as conclusion to our 
attempt to add yet another word to the many words spoken 
about Burke. It deals with Ireland, but it also illustrates, in the 
splendid panegyric on prescription with which it closes, those 
qualities of political wisdom and rhetoric to which we have 
alluded above :— 

“¢T shall never praise confiscations or counter-confiscations as long 
asl live. When they happen of necessity, I shall think the neces- 
sity lamentable and odious. I shall think that anything done under 
it ought not to pass into precedent, or to be adopted by choice, or to 
produce any of those shocking retaliations which never suffer dissen- 
sions to subside. Least of all would I fix the transitory spirit of civil 
fury by perpetuating and methodising it in tyrannic government. If 
it were permitted to argue with power, might one ask these gentle- 
men whether it would not be more natural, instead of wantonly 
mooting these questions concerning their property, as if it were an 
exercise in law, to found it on the solid rock prescription,—the 
soundest, the most general, and the most recognised title between 
man and man that is known in municipal or in public jurisprudence ? 
—a title in which not arbitrary institutions, but the eternal order of 
things gives judgment; a title which is not the creature, but the 
master of positive law; a title which, though not fixed in its term, is 
rooted in its principle in the law of Nature itself, and is, indeed, the 
original ground of all known property; for all property in soil will 
always be traced back to that source, and will rest there. The 
miserable natives of Ireland, who ninety-nine in an hundred are tor- 
mented with quite other cares, and are bowed down to labour for the 
bread of the hour, are not, as gentlemen pretend, plodding with 
antiquaries for titles of centuries ago to the estates of the great lords 
and squires for whom they labour...... All titles terminate in 
prescription, in which (differently from Time in the fabulous 
instance) the son devours the father, and the last prescription eats 
up all the former.” 





A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION.* 
A story from the hand of the author of Mademoiselle Mori is 
always welcome, and in her last essay, though confessedly 
addressed to a limited circle, there is no falling-off in her 
characteristic qualities of refined thoughtfulness and graceful 
portraiture. The scene is laid in France, which enables her to 
indulge once again her keen sympathy for the finer phases of 
French character. There are very few English novelists whose 
delineations of life across the Channel carry with them the 
unmistakable impress of accuracy; but this writer is certainly 
to be reckoned amongst the number. Her aim in this case has 
been to set forth in the form of a semi-historical novelette the 
events in the lives of two or three families, gentle and simple, 
brought into contact during the years 1793-1810, without ex- 
tenuating the savagery of the democrats, or the indifference and 
levity of the nobles. Such a book, which is distinguished for its 
breadth of view and judicious tolerance, will enable a girl to 
form a very good notion of the causes which goaded the people 
into outbreak; nor is it less successful in the practical illus- 
trations which it affords of the maxim,—Noblesse oblige. By far 
the most finished and successful study in the book is that of 
the revolutionary, Vaudés, a born fanatic, burning with resent- 
ment against the aristocrats, yet animated bya fervent love of 
humanity, and an “ardent conviction that he had a mission to 
fulfil and a duty to live up to which ennobled even his mistakes.” 





* A Child of the Revolution, By the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys,”’ London: 
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As a foil to this passionate visionary, there is a delightful old 
Chevalier, — 


“One of those people who are seldom named without a smil 
a kindly one. ‘ Vieil enfant!’ Madame de Maupas sometimes a mt 
him, between jest and earnest, and, in fact, there was somethi 
wonderfully childlike about the sentimental Chevalier, who was a 
sort of troubadour astray in the nineteenth century...... What. 
were all these tumults and disasters and changes to a man whose 
mind was possessed by the idea of writing a great poem, an épopée 
as he called it, which should wipe out the reproach that France can 
boast of no such epic as can Italy and England, an épopée with 
Clovis for its hero? He knew the very day and hour when this great. 
project revealed itself to him, and kindled him with enthusiasm, an@ 
he resolved to renounce those enigmas and vers de société which had 
made such a success in the drawing-rooms of his friends and figured 
in so many albums, and devote himself wholly to his poem. The plan 
had been arranged and rearranged, and the length was to be twenty- 
seven thousand lines, of which a few had been written before the 
Revolution began, with delicately pointed pens on the smoothest and 
thickest of paper, and he had carried the manuscript into exile with 
him; but, as he said, the fogs of Albion were fatal to inspiration—or 
at all events to his inspiration, for in the last nine years, though it 
was his impression that he was constantly working at it, the poem 
did not seem to have made any marked progress.” 

The Chevalier’s account of the fate of his tragedy is most 
amusing :— 

“ «My tragedy of Gontran was acted,’ he continued, meditatively ; 

‘and when I recall what I went through, I do not know whether I 
could endure such a martyrdom again. Heavens! what I suffered at 
the rehearsals! The suggestion of this one, the temper of that, the 
indifference of all to the finest passages. At the last rehearsal, in 
the supreme moment when Judith—Mademoiselle Belot acted the 
part—when Judith, I say, should have fallen at the feet of Charlea 
le Téméraire, to implore the life of Gontran, she saw through the 
window an angora licking itself on a roof, and stopped to look at it: 
then another actress began to mew to it, and another and another of 
the company did the same; and finally, la Belot crumpled up her 
part into a ball and flung it at the animal, who fled, while all the 
actors mewed and langhed,—Ah!’ The poor Chevalier wiped his 
forehead at the recollection.” 
So completely does this amiable old man insinuate himself into 
the affections of the reader, that it is quite a relief to learn at 
the end that his romance met the taste of the day, and was 
published with success. It seems to us, in conclusion, that the 
writer has very happily hit the mean between a mawkish 
romance of the Revolution and a needlessly realistic picture of 
its horrors. There is no shirking of the gloomy side of that 
epoch; but the effect is none the less impressive from the entire 
absence of sensationalism by which the story is marked. It is 
to be regretted that the services of a more efficient artist were 
not secured to illustrate this charming story. The pictures are 
entirely unworthy of the text. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_——_ 

Half-Hours with the Best American Writers. Selected and 
Arranged by Charles Morris. 4 vols. (Frederick Warne and Co.)— 
That.these volumes contain much that is interesting, much, too, that 
will be fresh to most English readers, need hardly be said. We miss 
one or two names. Stephens, the explorer of Yucatan, who had 
previously made a considerable reputation by his “Incidents of 
Travel” in Europe and the East, does not appear among Mr. Morris’s 
authors, though they number not far off two hundred and fifty. 
Yet he has some picturesque and some humorous passages, which 
would serve admirably for extracts. Fenimore Cooper appears in 
one passage only. There is actually nothing about “ Natty Bumpo,’ 
the finest of all his creations. It is to be wished that Mr. Morris had 
given his readers a key to his principle of arrangement. To us, we 
must confess his four volumes are a “mighty maze’’ indeed. Yet 
doubtless one may dip into them with the strong probability of finding 
something well worth reading. 

The Authoritative Instription of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. C, 
II. Waller, M.A. (Blackie.)—This is a thorough-going assertion of 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration. ‘The inspiration of every word” is 
what the author contends for,—every word, be it understood, that the 
original author wrote in Hebrew and Greek. Mr. Waller is Principal 
of a Theological College, and Examining Chaplain to a Bishop. Does 
he impose these views upon the students whom he teaches, and the 
candidates whom he examines? Hardly, we should suppose, the 
latter. The former is bad enough. If he sets them such a position 
to defend, he must arm them with a polemic stronger than we have 
yet seen on the side of Biblical infallibility. Are there not some 
passages which it is impossible to reconcile with each other without a 
special pleading more damaging to truth than a frank admission of 
error? And even if the reconciliation could always, by hook or by 
crook, be effected, how would Mr. Waller account for the deliberate 
preparation and prearrangement, by infallible wisdom, of superficial 
difficulties so grave as to be positively provocative of doubt ? 
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We have received, and must be content, for the present, to pass 
with a very brief descriptive notice, The Collected Works of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by William M. 
Rossetti. 2 vols. (Ellis and Scrutton.)—Mr. W. Rossetti’s preface 
contains a sketch of the poet’s life, an interesting list of the models 
on which he formed his tale, and an account of the results of his 
literary activity. The first volume contains the poems, occupying 
three hundred and eighty pages. Of these, between twenty and 
thirty are new, and a few others have been gathered in from various 
gources. Of the new, we quote below one that will have a special 
interest just now for many readers. The prose consists chiefly of 
one unfinished story, entitled ‘‘ Saint Agnes of Intercession,” one or 
two curious schemes of poems, and some literary papers, of which 
the most important is an account of William Blake. The second 
volume contains his translations and his papers on Art. The former 
consists of (1) a regular series of representative poems of “ Dante and 
his Works” and “‘ Poets before Dante ;”’ and (2) some miscellaneous 
versions from the Italian, French, and German. The sonnet which 
we would quote is addressed to Philip Bourke Marston, whose pre- 
mature death some weeks since gives it a pathetic interest :— 


“ Sweet Poet, thou of whom these years that roll 
Must one day yet the burdened birthright learn, 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
all ponte was the sight within thy soul ;— 
Gifted apart, thou goest to the great goal, 
A cloud-bound radiant spirit, strong to earn 
Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads yearn 
Vainly light-blest,—the Seér’s aureole. 


And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to catch 
All spheral sounds in thy song blent so well, 
Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell 
With wistful love? Ah! let the Muse now snatch 
x wreath for thy young brows, and bend to watch 
hy veiled transfiguring sense’s miracle.” 

Over The Betrayal of Reuben Holt, by Barbara Lake (Hurst and 
Blackett), there hangs a curious smell of the footlights, the author 
seeming to have derived not only her plot, but also her characters 
and language, from the perusal of somewhat old-fashioned melo- 
dramas. It has been shown more than once that a very good play 
can be made out of a very inferior novel; but in this case, one would 
imagine that a rather weak novel has been drawn out of a still more 
feeble play. There is no lack of dramatic situations,—some of them 
being of the most thrilling nature; no lack, either, of soliloquies that 
would delight the heart of a provincial actor, so long, so high-flown, 
#0 portentously dull are they; but the plot wants probability, the 
actors do not act up to their parts, and both scenery and theatrical 
properties, so to speak, are insufficient, threadbare, and tawdry. 


Anchor-Watch Yarns. By Edmund Downey. (Ward and Downey.) 
—These “yarns” differ materially from the regulation sea-story. 
They deal neither with startling incidents, deadly perils, nor romantic 
adventures, and many readers will doubtless deem them all the better 
for this absence of the sensational, especially in these days, when 
novelists seem to be vying with each other in the production of 
outrageous plots and impossible horrors. In none of his happily 
named Anchor-Watch Yarns does the author strain after effect. 
Though slight in structure, they are all so natural and well told, so 
fall of human interest and genuine humour, that they may be read 
both with profit and enjoyment. They are so true to life, that they must 
needs be more or less true in fact, and it is evident that Mr. Downey 
has enjoyed many opportunities of observing the characters whom he 
portrays and the scenes which he describes. Coasting skippers are 
not generally supposed to be a particularly interesting section of the 
seafaring community, yet, like any other of our fellow-men, they have 
their joys and sorrows, their ups and downs, and the author has done 
good service in revealing to us a class of whom so little is known, and 
whom he knows so well. The best of the stories are, perhaps, “‘ The 
Yarn of the Shipbuilder” and “The River-Pilot’s Yarn.” ‘The 
Yarn of the Phantom Brigantine” is also good, and all the rest are 
well worth reading. 


Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1863. With 
Introductions and References by Howard W. Preston. (Putnam and 
Sons, New York and London.)—This is a collection of documents 
which the student of American bistory, as Mr. Preston calls the 
history of the United States, will find of great use. There are among 
them some of the great beams which support, or have supported, 
the fabric, and beside these there are also the documents which 
enclose the germs of the huge conflict waged by the Free against 
the Slave States. First and foremost come the State Charters, 
beginning with that of Virginia in 1606, and the “ ‘ Mayflower’ 
Compact,” often printed, yet ever welcome. Then we have such 
Papers as Penn’s and Franklin’s plans of Union, the latter dated 
as early as 1754, and both worth study. The great public 
writings connected with the War of Independence, are, of course, 
included; and the Constitution, with the amendments which 
have been passed, together with those not approved. This is 
& permanently useful piece of print. The Resolutions of Virginia 
and Kentucky, touching the Alien and Sedition Laws, are in some 
respects more acceptable, because they contain the basis of Seces- 











sion, and may be read with Calhoun’s famous Nallification Ordinance, 
1832, which was the father of the Ordinance of Secession and 
Declaration of Independence by South Carolina in 1860. Naturally 
and fitly, the Emancipation Proclamation, 1863, closes the series. It 
is not often that we meet with so instructive a set of documents, and 
the work of Mr. Preston as a book of reference deserves a wide cir- 
culation. It is carefully edited and printed, and contains a list of 
works consulted as well as an index. 

Messis Vite: Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. By John 
Stuart Blackie. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Rdinburgh was born, we believe, in 1809 ; 
but his latest volume of verse exhibits the boyish enthusiasm of his 
prime. His outlook is healthy. Having found the world a happy 
one, he proclaims his faith in language which, if not always poetical, 
is never without energy. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Blackie writes 
doggerel which the most ignorant reader is not likely to mistake for 
poetry, and generally the sentiment of the writer is more praise- 
worthy than his versification. The book is dedicated to the students 
of the Scottish Universities, and the hearty cheerfulness of its pages 
will, it is to be hoped, be appreciated by them. In a characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Pessimism,” addressed to a young lady, the poet asks 
whether lips so sweetly rounded to be kissed can be “ twisted to that 
vile word Pessimist ;” and he tells the “ bright-souled maiden” that 
it is most unholy logic to conclude that the gross of things is bad :— 


** Dost thou hear of starving sinners 

Nine and ten, or ninety-nine ? 

Many thousands eat good dinners, 
Many hundreds quaff good wine. 

Hast thou seen a score of cripples ? 
Equal legs are not uncommon. 

If you know one fool that tipples, 
Thousands drink not—man or woman.” 


Trust in God, have faith in woman, enjoy every innocent recreation, 
make love, win friends, learn all the lessons you can in life,— 


** March bravely on, and if you stumble, 
Never grean and never grumble,”— 


this is the writer’s counsel throughout, given sometimes by direct 
precepts and sometimes by example. Mr. Blackie’s lively spirit may 
be seen in his love-poems, which are written with the ardour of a 
youth of twenty. Add to this a generous enthusiasm for Nature in 
all her moods of cloud and sunshine, and we shall have noted the 
principal features of a volume full of geniality and healthy feeling. 
George Eliot, according to Mr. Buchanan, called old age the least 
beantifal of human phenomena. That is not Mr. Blackie’s experi- 
ence; and it is pleasant, in these somewhat faithless days, to witness 
his cheerful courage,— 
** As pensive Evening deepens into Night.” 


The Rev. Timothy Harley, F.R.A.S., who writes Moon-Lore (Son- 
nenschein), is endowed with a capacity for collecting, assimilating, 
and making the most of out-of-the-way knowledge. It is not quite 
in jocularity that he styles this volume “a contribution to light 
literature, and to the literature of light.” Some of Mr. Harley’s 
jokes smell of the lamp, ‘‘ others have a look” of the nursery, 
and with several most readers would in any case have gladly 
dispensed. Mr. Harley might also have spared his readers a 
good deal of half-comic, half-serious hairsplitting—usefal, perhaps, 
as a contribution to what Mrs. Carlyle termed “ coterie-talk,’”’ but 
not otherwise—like this :—‘“ Religion is a science, and science is & 
religion ; but they are not identical. Philosophy ought to be pious, 
and piety ought to be philosophical; but philosophy and piety are 
two quantities and qualities that may dwell apart, though happily 
they may also be found in one nature.” But when the reader has 
become accustomed to, or learned to wink at, Mr. Harley’s eccen- 
tricities in style, he will find this book very entertaining as a collec- 
tion of anecdotes, and other curious information, on moon-spots (in- 
cluding the Man in the Moon, the Woman in the Moon, the Hare in the 
Moon, and the Toad in the Moon), moon-worship, moon-superstitions, 
and moon-inhabitation. Mr. Harley’s volume is, indeed, rather one 
to be dipped into at odd moments, like Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” or Isaac Disraeli’s books. Thus, folks who read while 
running may think it odd that the moon is mostly a male and not a 
female deity. Yet such is the case. The Arabs, the Romans, and 
the Germans represent the moon as a male. ‘In Slavonic,” Sir 
George Cox says, “as in the Teutonic mythology, the moon is male.” 
Also “‘ among the Mbocobis of South America, the moon is a man and 
the sun his wife ;” while “the Ahts of North America take the same 
view ; and we know that in Sanscrit and in Hebrew the word for 
moon is masculine.” This is but a specimen of Mr. Harley’s book, 
the delightfal character of which is enhanced by its curious little 
illustrations. 

In Unique Traditions of Scotland, by John Gordon Barbour 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), we have one of those new editions 
which are almost, if not quite, as interesting as strictly new books. 
It throws a curious side-light on the fairydom (the Scotch fairies 
seem to have been rather bony), the patriotism, and the persecuted 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. Mr. Barbour deals in his “‘ Traditions” 
chiefly with the West and South of Scotland, where Bruce had 
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his toughest struggles, and where the co-religionists of Balfour 
of Burleigh suffered most at the hands of the followers and imi- 
tators of Claverhouse, of whom one Grierson of Lag who figures in 
these pages appears to have been the worst. Besides this, however, 
Mr. Barbour through his “ Traditions” —which are really short stories, 
bearing such titles as “The Sutor’s Seat,” “The Red Comyn’s 
Castle,”’ ‘The Withering of the Oak-Tree,” &c.—tells a good deal 
about Scandinavians, and various mysterious or mythical monsters 
that have played their part in the temporal and also in the 
spiritual life of early Scotland. There is barely a Southron 
that has not heard, or perhaps used, the phrase “ Athole Brose ;” 
but how few Scotchmen even, who have not read Mr. Bar- 
bour’s pp. 97-102, could tell its origin! This writer has an 
old-fashioned, perfervid, almost spluttering style; and he hits 
out occasionally against aristocratic impurities and what not, after 
the manner of one of his own Covenanters. But he obviously means 
well; and after a time, his style is accepted by the reader as part of 
himself. It is a pity that in the new issue of this book, the original 
edition of which is dated 1833, there should have been given “a 
Tarsbish MS.,” which looks at least like an imitation of some squib 
of the same kind that had appeared before. It is in any case out 
of place here, and at this time of day. 

Cookery Booxs.—Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Ball Suppers. By 
Major L——. (Chapman and Hall.)—The author is considerate 
enough to divide his bills of fare into classes, and to give what he 
considers fitting respectively for the sedentary and the active, ladies 
being classed with the former, but respectfully informed that if they 
object, they may consult other portions of the book. Here is a 
“sedentary” breakfast:—“ Fried trout, stewed kidneys, poached 
eggs i la créme.” Now, our idea of a sedentary breakfast is “ tea 
and toast.’ Here is a “robust ’’ breakfast :—“ Fried sole, sauté of 
kidneys, devilled chicken, broiled ham, poached eggs 4 la créme.” It 
is interesting to trace the course of the sedentary eater through the 
day. For luncheon, he has, say, “civet of hare, mutton cutlets ala 
Soubise, Londonderry pudding.” For his dinner, we must go to the 
author’s previous work, ‘‘ The Pytchley Cookery Book.” After bills 
of fare come a number of recipes, the most useful part of the 
book, we are inclined to think.x——The Kitchen Oracle, by Samuel 
Hobbs (Dean and Son), claims to “contain an exhaustive sum- 
mary of modern cookery as at present served from our best 
kitchens,” and is intended to give directions for economical as well 
as expensive fare. After the menw comes a “ requisition list”’ of 
articles required. It is interesting to analyse one of these, and see 
what amount of food is required for a dinner of eighteen persons. It 
seems to stand thus :—About 401b. of meat (241b. being soup meat), 
besides sweetbreads, eight fowls, two pheasants, eight snipe, salmon 
(weight not given, but say 41b.), four whiting, three dozen oysters. 
For the smaller items we have not space, but we may mention 41b. 
of butter and two quarts of cream, two-and-a-half dozen of eggs, a 
bottle of sherry, and half-a-bottle of brandy among them. A very 
rough calculation gives the price of the materials at £9, or 10s. per 
head. The economical part of Mr. Hobbs’s book is not easily dis- 
covered. But, of course, there is an economy for the rich as well as 
for the poor, and it is to this, doubtless, that he addresses himself. 
There is no doubt of the thoroughly practical character of his direc- 
tions, and we commend it to our readers with the reservation, non 
cuivis. 

Law Booxs.—Of books bearing on various aspects of the land 
question, we may mention :—The Law of Allotments, by F. Hall Hall, 
M.A. (Longmans), “intended as a handbook for landlords, glebe 
owners, parish officers, allotment wardens, trustees of charities, and 
others who let allotments, as well as for the tenants and their 
advisers.” Registration of Title to Land. By Charles Fortescue 
Brickdale, B.A. (E. Stanford.)—Mr. Brickdale, who addresses the 
general public as well as lawyers, reviews previous attempts to deal 
with the question, and propounds a scheme for solving it by a system 
which should not cost anything nor be compulsory. The title given 
by registration would be not indefeasible, but “guaranteed,” the 
guarantee being a subscription mutually defensive against loss, a 
charge, indeed, on the land, but a charge so much smaller than the 
conveyancing fees that it would practically be disregarded. 

DEvoTIonaAL Booxs.—OFf books of a devotional kind we have re- 
ceived :—‘ The Perfect Day :” Restful Thoughts for the Evening of Life. 
By L. C. Skey. (Skeffington and Sons.) ——Cast thy Burden upon 
the Lord: a Tewt-Book for the Weary. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—— 
Texts for Children. Arranged for Every Day in the Year. By M- 
A. Ward. (Burns and Oates.)——The Little Ones’ Text-Book. By 
the Rev. P. Eastman. (W. B. Whittingham.)——Prayers, New and 
Old. By P. C. Vizard, (Williams and Norgate.)——Prayers and 
Responses for the Household, by E. W. Bodley (Skeffington), an eighth 
thousand, enlarged so as to include four weeks, with some extra ser- 
vices. ——Shall We Know Them Again? (James Nisbet and Co.) —— 
Along with these may be mentioned, as having the same object of 
edification, though sought in a different way, Lay Texts for the Young, 
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collected by Mrs. Richard Strachey (Cassell and Co.), a serieg of 
sentences chosen from writers of note, both French and English, 

New Epitions.—Johnson, by Leslie Stephen (Macmillan and Co.) 
is the first volume of the cheap reissue of the series of “ English 
Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. John Morley. The volumes are to be 
issued monthly, and the price is a shilling. Of the original series 
thirty-six have been published.——St. Paul and Protestantism, By 
Matthew Arnold. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——The Burgh of Canon. 
gate. By John Mackay. (Johnstone, Hunter, and Co., Edinburgh.) 
——The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated from the Hebrew by J. M, 
Rodwell, M.A. (Norgate.)——The Broad Arrow: Passages from the 
Life of Marda Gwynnham, a “ Lifer.’ By Oliné Keese. (Bentley and 
Son.)——Demos: a Story of English Socialism (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.), on its first appearance, reviewed favourably in these pages, 
——The Ambassadors of Commerce. By A. P. Allen. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ——Introduction to the Science of Heat. By Temple Orme, 
(Groombridge and Son.)——The Literary History of Glasgow ig an 
exact reprint of “ Notices and Documents Illustrative of the Literary 
History of Glasgow during the Greater Part of the Last Century,” 
first published in 1831. It is now published by Mr. Thomas D. Mori- 
son, and contains an appendix of documents bearing on the same 
subject. 
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A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
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SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great 
War. By R. D. Buackmore. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of 
romance reveals the author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ on almost every page. 
+++++.The portraits of Nelson and Napoleon are marvellously true and 
lifelike.”—Saturday Review. 
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Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. By 


JosePH Hattoy, Author of “ Three Recruits” (63), “ Journalistic London ” 
(12s 6d), ‘*‘ North Borneo ”’ (183), &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 123, 

“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive 

novels of the day.’’—Morning Post. 


STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


Classical aud Modern. Also, The LEGEND of “IL CENACOLO:” a 
Poem. By CaTHERINE Mary Puititmore, Author of “The Life of Fra 
Angelico,” &c, In white Florentine binding, price 6s. 

“They constitute a synopsis of classical and modern Italian litera- 
ture, characterised by earnest research, and the faculty of presenting 
its results in a lucid and attractive manner......The foregoing un- 
avoidably cursory view of her work suffices to show that the author 
has brought to its accomplishment a genuine love and reverence for 
the treasures of Italian genius, and a conscientiousness which has led 
her to consult the most authenticated contemporary writers of the 
periods to which her book refers. It will be found a sure and pleasing 
guide to the study of a subject which, in the author’s words, ‘can 




















CIRENCESTER. 


Kistablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. ; and 
providing full courses of Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
and Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Agricultural 


Chemistry, Surveying, Forestry, &c. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 


The Right Hon. the EARL BATHURST 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. 


GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. CHESTER MASTER. 

M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, ae M.P. 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 


Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


There is a special One Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B, 


never cease to glow with fascinating interest.’””—Morning Post. 
“Will fally repay a second perusal...... We mast not forget 
to mention the bright little poem on a legend of ‘ Il Cenacolo,’ which 
serves as epilogue to much excellent prose.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Much is it to be wished that this beautifully got-up and grace- 
fully-written volume would revive an interest in the language and 
literature now too generally neglected.””—Guardian. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street. 





with list of Scholarships, 





FP8!2DRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


| etme SEEGEN says :— 
ee VIRCHOW says :— 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealer’, 


“The most suitable aperient 
for prolonged use.” 

“ After twenty years’ use, 
I appreciate it as highly as 
ever.” 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 


HE GOVERNORS of ALLEYN’S 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, Uttoxeter, are about 
to proceed to the ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER, 
He must be a graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom. The Head Master’s stipend is derived (a), 
from endowment, £150; (b), capitation-fees (at 
present), £3 3s on 35 day-boys. In addition to this 
there is good house, with accommodation for boarders, 
andagarden. Rates and taxes paid. The Governors 
also make allowances for Assistant-Masters, and 
defray the cost of heating and lighting the School. 
—Applications, with testimonials (not to exceed five), 
to be sent on or before April 12th, 1887, addressed, 
“Chairman of Governors, Alleyne’s Grammar- 
School,” care of T. 8. Wilkins, Esq., Solicitor, 
Uttoxeter, who will supply a copy of the School 
Scheme on receipt of six stamps. Applicants are re- 
quested to state the date at which they could enter 
upon their duties, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 

£20, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 

COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 

—* apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
er. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND.— 
J International College, “ La Chatelaine,’ near 
Geneva, 34th year. Thorough preparation for COM- 
MERCIAL life, Technical Schools, Universities, and 
Army. MODERN LANGUAGES.—Address to the 
Principal, Mr, CHARLES THUDICHUM, or to the 
Vice-Principal, Mr. @. THUDICHUM, Peak Hill, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 

of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 














Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the Sk RETARY, 
at the College, 


C 





ERSEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

—WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, to enter 

upon her duties in September.—For sheet of particu- 

lars, apply to the Secretary, R. CREWS, Esq., Wyvil 
House, George Town, Jersey. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 2lst to April 14th.— 
Address, 18a Old Quebec Street, Hyde Park. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein A. and O. 
POHLER have a few VACANCIES in their 
FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, under 
high patronage. Professors from Conservatoire and 
Academy. Refined home. Vacancy for Gov. Pupil.— 
For particulars, apply to Miss Pohler, University 
College for Ladies, 89 Avenue Road, N.W. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and 
DAUGHTERS of a distinguished German 
Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 
as BOARDERS. Great advantages for the study of 
languages, music, and painting. Highest recom- 
mendations in Germany, France, and England. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Storey, Westfield, 
Lancaster.—Address, Miss von FALCKENSTEIN, 
45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


ADLEY COLLEGE,—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 

1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


S?: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 











With Title of L.L.A. 
the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 
by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A,, Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. 











AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OUTH KENSINGTON.— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TrEBovir Roap, S8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs, W. R. COLE. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 
a A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKS., for 100 sons of Clergy, 
Army, and Navy, &. Thirty guineas per annum, 
with entrance-fee of five guineas. Terms considerably 
reduced to brothers and orphans. Good education 
and diet; very little sickness; and unexceptionable 
parental reference.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 











SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 
JULY.—For — address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above, 
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IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held during the weck beginning JUNE 27th in Lon- 
don, at Leeds, and also at the College, and at Edin- 
burgh and Clifton, if a sufficient number of candidates 
present themselves. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition, 
of the annual value of 80 guineas; two Scholarships 
given by the Drapers’ Company, of the annual value 
respectively of £60 and £45; and a Scholarship of the 
annual value of £30, all tenable for three years, will 
be awarded in connection with this Examination.— 
Forms of entry and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
Ferms must be returned filled up by May 16th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
—SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 
25th. The School is carried on in strict_accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College. The course of study is so 
arranged as to give parents the utmost latitude of 
choice consistent with thoroughness. An Examina- 
tion for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on 
June 28th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower 
Street, W.C. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


T. PAUL'S PREPARATORY 


CHOOL, 
1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER, W. 

Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master 
at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
PREPARES BOYS for tle Entrance and Foundation 
Scholarship Examinations at St. Paul’s School. 

Arrangemerts have been made for the pupils of 
this School to have the use of the large recreation 
ground of the West Kensington School on half- 
holidays, for cricket, gymnastics, &. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for MIDSUMMER 
TERM on TUESDAY, April 26th. 

HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS, Limited, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the training of youths intending to become 
Colonists. The College owns and farms a fine seaside 
estate of 1,330 acres. Agriculture, horse, cattle, and 
sheep-breeding, and grazing, dairying, veterinary sur- 

ry, riding, forestry and gardening, surveying, 

andicrafts, sciences allied to agriculture, &c.—Pro- 
Seay may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at 
ve address. 











MINRINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 
Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, 
ractical education for Boys entering early upon life, 
reparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other Examinations. TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for competition 
in Angust. 
For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Newly decorated throughout, and to a great 
extent refarnished. apartments. Magnificent 
dining-rooms, elegant drawing-rooms, large reading- 
room, capacious billiard-room (two tables), and com- 
fortable smoking-room. All on the ground floor, 
Specia) preparations for Easter. 
Full descriptive Tariff on application to the 
MANAGER, lifracombe, North Devon. 


FURNISH ON 
ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 


—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 

Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .........seccserseeereee £1,500,000 
Sy . 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

o — REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
= of which will be furnished to applicants. 

he limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, M: 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, SIXPENCE, 
Half-a-Crown a Year, 


HRISTIAN SCI 
MAGAZINE, aa E 
— ConTENTS, 
. OR AnD Darwinism, By A, Taylor, 
2. BIBLE AND ORIENTAL RESEARCH. B 
3, GEOLOGY AND GENESIS oF Seneca” G Harmer, 
. seman. ‘ i: 
. RESURRECTION OF Lazarus, B itor, 
5. CHRIstiaAN Europe, ¥ the Haier, 
6. Mors Janva Vitz. By J. 8. Fletcher, 


J. NEALE, 5 Edgware Road, Marble Arch, W. 


awe 
— CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
f APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 

Miracle Plays. By the Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A 
—Apostles in the Karly Church. By Professor J 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A.—William Shaen. By the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A.—Imperial Federation 
By H. R. Beeton.—“ The Service of Man.” By the 
Editor.—The Gifford Lectureship.—Notices of Books 
—Obituary.—Ecclesiastical Notes, 





1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
January, 1887. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
h nw claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM O. DOT } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ............ccscsseeeeeeeee £7,072,140 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, nnder new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady-Day 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beavumont W. Lvupzocs, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 

“ George Lake, oy, 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. a Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. févre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. S. Hope Morley, ~~ 
James Goodson, Ksq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, ny Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G,. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G. M.P. 

Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 

Share Capital at present paid up 











and invested at .-.-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... «+» 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over .» 768,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 





URES of  old-standing Asthma, 
Colds, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Robinson, Myton Place, Hull: 
—* In all affections of the chest, old-standing asthma, 
and neglected colds, they seem to act like a charm.” 
In consumption, coughs, and rheumatism, they give 
instant relief, and a rapid cure.—Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 
4s 6d, and 1ts per box, by all Lruggists, 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


ACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye in Health und Disease,”’ post- 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 


ERMAN Y.—BOARD and 

LODGING (for a Gentleman) with a family, 
at moderate terms, in a University Town.—Frau 
ARCHITEKT VERRON, Marburg (Hessen), 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


London: WiLu1aMs and Noraare. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, Enlarged i 
7 (postage 3d). on ae 
ANDBOOK of HOUSE PRO. 
PERTY: its Purchase, Tenancy, Valuation 
and Erection. With Elucidations of Fine Art, B 
E. L. Tarsuck, Architect. 7 

Crossy Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ H: 

London, E.C, ie, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


bb tt and FAITH: an Essay on the 
_ Relation of Moral Philosophy to Christian 
Doctrine. By the Rev. Junius Luioyp, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Manchester, Author of “Christian Politios,* 
“ The North African Church,’’ &. 

“Contains a good deal of suggestive writing on the 
most important subjects which can engage a man’s 
attention.’’—Guardian, 

** Cannot fail to be helpful to young students,”— 
Church Times, 

“* Discusses an old and always interesting subject 
with no less freshness than fairness,””—Manchester 
Examiner. 

‘We wish it had been longer and fuller.”—Glasgow 
Herald, 

Joun Herwoop, Manchester and London. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
REST. 


By “EK. W.” 
Published by E, LANGLEY, Lovejoy’s Library, 
Reading. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P $’S§S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 


Lists free, 
| naaiieg 
URE 


(ese 
on™. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as @ 
substitute for tea for young persons,”’—Sir Cas. A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When in- 
clement weather checks to a considerable 

extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required 
the body by means of other channels. 





GOLD MEDAL, 




















DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 


Claims Paid, £6,800,000. 


All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next. 





48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


to comp 
Holloway’'s Pills can be confidently recommended as 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or 
incommoding the most feeble. When from frequently 
recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air the 

lood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing 
the former and correcting the latter. By this sala- 
tary proceeding disease is arrested at its outset,i ts 
pains and inconveniences averted, and the nervous 
structures saved from the depressing effects en 
npon them by an illness. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 


Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 


Country Bs » Two Guineas - 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT oF PRINT. 


3.-WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HAxF-Bounp IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4-—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, Prizes, &c. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 


UDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER.—For 21 years 
this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
toallothers. Any m once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 





bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 


0.L D PARI §S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Asogerere Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont an Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 


1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4, La Galerie-de Notre Dame. 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 

Now publishing. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





UE ccccscea eoccccsccccccccscceccssseeeeke lO 10 O | Narrow Column. ..........ccsere +. £310 0 
« 5 5 O| Half-Column ....... 
Quarter-Page ..... uditebiahaddusciaee 212 6| Quarter-Column 





017 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Nuda Yearly. alf- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... one £1 8 6G......014 3..... 972 











XUM 


tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
" R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 


may be had Agents, 





Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ‘ 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... isa Ee a aeons 016 3... 08 2 


110 6....... 015 3... 078 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “ Donovan,” ‘* We Two,” “In the Golden 
Days.” 3 vols. 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 


C. L. Prrxis, Author of ‘“ Lady Lovelace,” 
“Judith Wynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 


By GertrupE Forpe, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,” &. 3 vols. 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
— hn * pail Arlington,” “The Pennant 
amily,” &c. 3 vols. 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
—™ Miss Bellew,’’ ‘Lil Lorimer,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION of 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815-1816. By HammLTon AIDé, 
Author of “ Rita,” “ Penruddocke,” ‘ Poet and 
Peer.” 3 vols, 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lapy. 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1886. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
REPORTS 





ON THE 
COLONIAL SECTIONS OF THE 
XHIBITION. 
Issued under the Supervision of the Council 
.,., Of the Society of Arts, and 
Edited by H. TRUEMAN WOOD, M.4., 
Secretary to the Society. 


puondon : WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
rinters and Publishers to the Royal Commission, 
13 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





THE MAGAZINE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 
For APRIL contains :— 


‘SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE.” By the Rev. T. 
8. Millington, Author of “ By Hook or by Crook.” 
With Illustrations. 

CHRISTOPHER SMART, AND THE “Sone TO Davin,” 
By 8. G. Green, D.D. 

A Trip Across THE ANDES. With Illustrations by 
Whymper. 

THE EMIGRATION FROM FRANCE IN 1789 anpD 1792. 
By Richard Heath, 

VILLAGES IN DEcAY AND INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES, By 
Henry Solly. 

SaturpDay Sones: Some OTHER Time. By Frederick 
Langbridge. 

A RAMBLE ROUND WINDSoR. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. 
With Numerous Illustrations, 

A Woop In Sprina. 

THe WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF WASOBIOYE. By 
M. Kataoka, Author of the ‘‘ Japanese Rip Van 
Winkle,” &c. With Illustrations, 

Oup Times: A RemrIniscence. By G. Norway. 

Ways or LirE AND WorK: Ways OF HELP. By the 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

Tue Havuntep Hovse. By Sarson 0, Ingham. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE VIOLET: A STORY OF THE 
Swiss VALLEYs. 

M. CHEVREUL, THE CENTENARIAN PHILOSOPHER. 
With Portrait. 

THE FreNcH Tower OF BaBEL. With Illustration. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 

VIOLETS. 

Varieties, &c, 

FrRONTISPIECE—THE EMIGRANT. From the Painting 
in the Paris Salon by Pierre Outin. 


London: 56 PateRNosTER Row. 
Order of any Newsagent. 





Now ready, price ls. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 1887, 
1, A Vittace Tracepy.—Part II, 
2. Toe GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
3. To THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
4. THE PrLeRms., 
5. Mopery WHISsT. 
6. Woman. 
7. THe ROMANCE OF A FRENCH PARSONAGE, 
8. WiTH an OLD MaGazine. 
9, Mr. JENIFER’S INHERITANCE. 
10, Rep Sprper. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” 
“John Herring,” &. (Continued.) 

*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temple Bar” 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each, 

Ricwarp BENTLEY and Son, New Barlington 

Street, 





THE 
FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER 
OF THE 
TESTMINSTER' REVIEW, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
Will be published on APRIL Ist, 1887. 
ConTEsTS. 
1, HomME-RULE IN THE UnITED KInGpoM. 
2. Puysic IN THE Far East. 
3. Earp. 
4, THE DeveLopment OF Re ticious LIBERTY IN 
AMERICA, 
5, Tae Imperiat Institute. 
6, THE PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By an American Free-Trader, 
7. STATE-DIRECTED COLONISATION. 
8. THE BULGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 
9, THE CoNnCLUSION OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
10, THE ORGANISATION OF THE LIBERAL Party: MR, 
SCHNADHORST. 
11, CowremPoraRY LITERATURE :— 
Section 1. Science. 
‘a 2. Potitics, SocroLoey, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 
* 3. History anp BIOGRAPHY. 
A 4, BELLES LETTRES. 
London: TRisBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
Price 5s, the APRIL NUMBER of 
r I YHE ASIATIC QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
1, SoctaL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE RULED AND 
THE RuLERS In InpIA. By the Prime Minister 





of Indore, , 

2. THe Pusiic Service or Inpra. By Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.C.8.I. 

3. Tue Countsss or Durrerin’s Funp. By Daniel 
Watney. 

4, Tue First ENGLISH SETTLEMENT INCHUSAN, By 


Demetrius Boulger. 
. Inpian Rattways. By Horace Bell. 
. SHORT TRAVELS IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES :— 
1. A Trip TO NortH Curna AND CorEA, By J. 
D. Rees. 
2. A Journey in Eastern Siam. By Holt 8. 
Hallett. 
7. Cuota NaGPpoRE: 1TS PEOPLE AND RESOURCES. 
By J. F. Hewitt. 
&. Inp1aw Fretp Sport. By C. T. Buckland. 2 
9, CHINA AND 1TS ForEIGN Rexatioxs. 2. By Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 2. By William 
Lockhart. 
Summary OF Events, REVIEWS. 
T. FisHeER Unwin, 26 Paternoster S yuare, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing those Diseases. By RoBEeRT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S8., &. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
| aoe Street; and Simpxim and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


DH 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anv 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervty-CHAIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 


GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M. HDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH, M.A 


W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 


Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 


Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER 


4 JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 





Total Fands ‘in on we ooo ons one pane ° me ove «» £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... one Rt es ae eas sae ove nee 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... oo ooo os 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title, 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, C 
Red uced Premium under Special Conditions. 


rc ——with full Profits.———-———— 




















AGE, 2s @ AGE, £2 8. d. 
25 | 2 1 8 25 18 
30 3 3 4 30 | 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 21 4 2 

| 311 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 9819 2 
50 4313 4 50 34.19 2 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





LIEBIG 
Cookery Books Cc O M P A N Y’ S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


U8sE 





Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF = 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
*«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


aaa 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND (0° 
NEW NOVELS. 


SWIFTER — than WEAVER’ 
SHUTTLE. By Captain ER S 
het y Cap’ GamBrer, R.N. 3 Vols, 

** The author has indulged lavish] 

has ow gn with a free hand on all the Passions: jt ; 

a relief to encounter a story told so freshly a: be 

vigorously, and so well worth the telling,” — wae ~ 

‘A really exciting novel such as this dependint: 
for interest on plot and counterplot, is just n mg 

welcome as rare.”—Atheneum., a 


The WORLD BELOW. By £ 
Axspy-WitiiaMs, Author of * Two’ Ifs ” oR i 

his Friend,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d, : = 

“A remarkably good novel; i i 

ae | pagel pom a situations are 

U @ man. oks in which th 

misery of lower London have been depicted, sane 

more striking, because none is more serious pth 


sincere.”—Academy. 
A MARTYR to MAMMON. By Mrs, 
“‘The characters are really persons of flesh and 


ALFRED BALDWIN. 8 vols., 3ls 6d, 
blood.” —Echo. 


For LOVE or GOLD? By Mrs. Henry 
ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.” 2 vols,, 21 

“To say that the book is fascinating i int 

praise."—Whitehall Review. a 

¢ e reader’s interest is quickly ar d 

kept alive till the close.” —Court oat — 


aa od TUNE, By Lewis Armytage, 


** Interesting and appropriately told, with 
of feeling and weirdness in its colouring."—Scotemer, 





in incident, ang 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, hand. 
made paper, 500 pp., with a fine Steel Portrait, _ 


The LIFE of WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING. By Octavius Brooxs Frorutine- 
HAM, Author of ‘‘George Ripley,” ‘ Transcen. 
dentalism in New England,” &c, 

“A deeply interesting volume, which ought 

widely read, about one of those fine spirits, Daring 

the slayery war of the States we see him among the 
thonsand tents of Falmouth......bowl and sponge and 
lint in hand...... Again, he is in the wounded-strewn 
streets of Fredericksburg ; again, below blood-washed 

Salem and Mary Heights; and again, after the tre- 

mendous slaughter of the battle of the Wilderness....., 

such was his flow in the service of men......We com- 
mend the volume especially to all who hwve the cure 
of souls,’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
The UNIT of IMPERIAL FEDERA- 


TION. By H. MorTIMER-FRANELYN. 8v0, 10s 6d. 
‘The work is really a powerful and valuable dis. 
section of the best-known schemes for Imperial 
Federation, but contains also an excellent develop- 
ment of a more moderate and practicable plan. The 
sixth chapter is alone sufficient to sell the volume,”— 
Atheneum. 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A 
Verbatim Translation from the Vatican MS.,with 
the notable Variations of the Sinaitic and Beza 
MSS., and Brief Explanatory Comments. By F, 
A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A WINTER’S’ CRUISE in the 
MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. Garnsrorp. 

“ The writer is an amusing and original person, who 
writes in an amusing and original style...... Fall of 
graphic touches of narrative, description, and observa- 
tion upon Mediterranean cruising experiences in 
winter.’—Scotsman, 


NEW POEMS by Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
SONNETS ROUND the COAST. 


Printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 
5s; vellum, 6s. Comprising 222 Sonnets of the 
Isle of Wight, South Coast, Cornish Coasts, Bristol 
Channel, Welsh Coast, Lancashire Coast, Cumber- 
land Coast, Yorkshire Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 


NOW is the TIME to COMMENCE ENTRIES in 
The NATURALIST’S DIARY: a Day- 


Book for the Record of Natural History 
Phenomena, Climatic Changes, &c. By C. 
Roserts, F.RC.S. Pp. 48-365. Each day half 
rinted with What to Look For, and half blank 
or the Records. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: a 
Study of English Democracy. ByDr. J. B. Crozier, 
Author of “ Civilisation and Progress,” &c. 

“The writer makes out his case that a more 
dangerous demagogue than Lord Randolph, one more 
= of true statesmanship, indeed more in- 

ifferent to anything but the applause of the masses, 
does not exist.’’—Spectator. 


7” 
A NEW MARGUERITE. By “Imo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“There isatrue poetical feeling in this creation 
of the author’s imagination.”—Morning Post. f 
“ Inthe ground-plan of the work there is the genuine 
flavour of Teutonic romanticism.”—Scotsman. 


HOME-RULE WRINKLES for 
LADIES: Hints on the Management of the House- 
hold and on Domestic Economy. By AUNT 
Betsy, Limp cloth, ls. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 





A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Edited by Professor E. 8. ROBERTSON. 
Volumes now issued :— 
LONGFELLOW. By Professor E. S. RoBERTSON. 

COLERIDGE. By Hatt CAINe. 
DICKENS. By F. T. MarziALs, 


April Volume, now ready. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Joseru Knicur. 


“Excellent series of great writers,”’—Glasgow 


Herald. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 


“GREAT WRITERS” 


i ublished, printed on Large Paper, of extra 
— in handsome binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d 
per volume. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Volumes already issued :— 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. ALLAN RAMSAY. 
ERIDGE. > EMER 





LONGFELLOW: SONNETS of this CEN- 

CAMPBELL. TURY. 

SHELLEY. WALT WHITMAN, 

WORDSWORTH. SCOTT, 2 vols, 

BLAKE. | HOGG. 

WHITTIER. | GOLDSMITH. 

POE. | ERIC MACKAY'S LOVE- 

CHATTERTON. | LETTERS, &c. 

BURNS. 2 vols. | SPENSER. 

MARLOWE. |CHILDREN of the 
i POETS. 

HERBERT. BEN JONSON. 

VICTOR HUGO. | BYRON. 2 vols. 

COWPER. |The SONNETS of 

SHAKESPEARE’S 


EUROPE. 
a POEMS, SON- SYDNEY DOBELL. 
1 ‘ April Volume, now ready. 
POPE, 





“Mr, Scott has made himself conspicuous by the 
astonishing cheapness, and also the neat appearance, 
of his reissues.”’—Atheneum. 


THE CAMELOT CLASSICS. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF THE 
LEADING PROSE WRITERS, 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 


Volumes already issued :— 


ROMANCE of KING ARTHUR and the QUEST of 
the HOLY GRAIL. By Sir Tuomas Matory, 

WALDEN. By H. D. THoreEav. 

CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
&c. By Tuomas De QuINCEY. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

Sir THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, &c, 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

SHELLEY'S ESSAYS and LETTERS, 

PROSE WRITINGS of SWIFT. 

MY STUDY WINDOWS. By James RvsseLL 


LOWELL. 
GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. By ALLAn Cun- 
NINGHAM, 
BYRON’S LETTERS. 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. 
LONGFELLOW’S RROSE WORKS, 
The GREAT COMPOSERS (April Volume), 





An APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT. 
NEW VOLUME of VERSE. 
LAST YEAR’S LEAVES. By John 
JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A. Cloth gilt, 3s. 


“‘We commend this little volume very heartily to 
all true lovers of poetry and nature,”— 


Ready shortly, crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 2s 64. 


LIFE of HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
By Rev, J. T, Lion. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, price 23 6d. 


GOLDEN GLEAMS from .the late 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S WORDS and 
WORKS, Being a Choice Collection of over 350 
Extracts from the latest. Writings, Sermons, and 

tures of the celebrated American Preacher 
and Author, 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 61. 


TRIGONOMETRY : Practical and 
Theoretical, By Henry Evers, LL.D., Author 
of “ Steam,” “ Navigation,” &c. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ot ee 


This day is published. 


SARACtHIN ES C A. 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Mr. Isaacs,’ “Dr. Claudius,’ “A Roman Singer,” “ Zoroaster,” 


“A Tale of a Lonely Parish,’’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





RUSSIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 





This day is published. 


IN THE NAME OF THE TZAR. 
A Novel. 
By J. BELFORD DAYNE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘** There is not a page of the whole novel that is not freshly and vigorously written. There is a light and 


playful humour in many of the passages which is most delightful. The plot of the story is a good one, and 
the mystery in it is resolutely kept to the end of the book.”’—Scotsman, 





This day is published. 


TRUE to a TYPE. By R. 


CLELAND. 2 vols. post 8vo, 173. 


This day is published. | 


BABEL. By the Hon. 


MarGaret Cottier (Madame GALLETTI DI 
CapitHac), Author of “Our Home by the 
Adriatic.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
The OLD HOUSE in PICARDY. By Kathleen 


O’Meara. Now ready, inl vol. crown 8vo. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Nellie’s Memories,” &c. Now ready, a New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty,’ &c. Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernle 


Money. Now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“This story gives us a very pleasant glimpse of English Sonth African life...... the book is carefully and 
brightly written.”—Academy. 
“The adventures are thrilling ; and the little Dutch maiden herself, with her timidity and her courage, her 
hesitations and her steadfastness, is an admirable picture.””—St, James’s Gazette. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of “‘ The Violin Player,” “Cressida,” &. Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** The author of ‘ Elizabeth’s Fortune’ is a good and lively story-teller. Her style is direct and simple, 
but does not betray inexperience. On the contrary, the different parts of her plot are well put together, 
and the gradual development of the heroine from an orange-girl into an actress, and then into the wife of a 
man of good family, is dexterously and naturally managed. Several of the author’s characters are drawn 
with truthful ease, and from first to last her book is pleasant reading.”’-—Morning Post. 




















RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SOAP.] (SOAP. 


PEAR 2 


SOAP.] [SOAP. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


ap nena 





sergio ee 
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“A marvel among magazines,’’—Stanvaro. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOooD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of H.M. Chaplains. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE 1887 VOLUME. 


“Good Words is really better than 
ever.” —Times, 

** Still maintains itssupremacy among 
the sixpenny magazines.’’—Standard, 


‘Ts unusually strong in serial novels. 
It has three excellent ones by Christie 
Murray, Norris, and Westall.”’ 
—Bradford Observer. 





“That Good Words is true to its] ‘ Unusually enjoyable.” 
motto, being worth much while costing d —Liverpool Mercury. 
little, was never better exemplified than| ‘Still first of its class.” 
now.’’—Leeds Mercury. —Scottish Leader. 








CONTENTS OF THE OPENING PARTS OF THE 1887 VOLUME. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 
A Story of the Black Country. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘Rainbow Gold,” &c. 


EARTHQUAKES. Two Papers. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIR, F.R.S. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By F. H. Unperwoop, U.S. Consul at Glasgow, and First Editor of the 
“« Atlantic Monthly.” 
I. Whittier. II. Longfellow. To be followed by Papers on Holmes, Lowell, 
Emerson, &c. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. Unpublished Papers. 
By the late CuarLes Reape, Author of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 
I, A Literary Marvel, To be followed by Studies of Nehemiah, Jonah, &c. 


WINTER in the SLANT of the SUN. Three Papers. 
By A. W. THorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
I. Barbados. II. Jamaica. III. Mexico. 


The EARLY CLOSING of SHOPS. 
By Sir Jonn Luszock, M.P. 


SOMETHING ABOUT the CUNARD LINE. 
By Joun Burns. 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 


By W. D. NORRIS, 
Author of “My Friend Jim,’’ &c. 


The SUN’S HEAT. Two Papers. 
By Sir W1tt1am Tuomson, F.R.S, 


The ARISTOCRACY of the FUTURE. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


ROBERTSON of IRVINE. 
By the Authcr of * Olrig Grange,” &c. 


WALKS in OLD PARIS. 
By Aveustus J. C. Hare, 


The MONTH that LOOKS TWO WAYS. 
By Puit Rosryson, Author of “In My Own Garden,” &c. 


The CHURCH and the WORLD. 
By W. C. Mages, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS, 
By Professor Tuorre, F.R.S, 


Lord SHAFTESBURY as a SOCIAL REFORMER, 
By Joun Rak, M.A. 


POEMS. 
By Witi1am ALLINGHAM, ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Hamitton Aipr, Dean 
PiumptreE, The Author of “‘ John Halifax,” &c., 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS. 
By the Bisop of Ripon, Henry Aton, D.D., ALEXANDER WartTE, D.D., 
GEoRGE MatueEsoy, D.D., &c. 





HER TWO MILLIONS. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 
By WM. WESTALL, 


Author of ‘**‘Red Ryvington,”? &c. 
And numerous Illustrations. 
ISBISTER and CO, Limited, 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





es 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


STANFORD’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDEs, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 
** These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about i 
pocket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical a 
intelligible in their method ; contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical 
and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot—am ™~ 
sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists; each guide is well provided mith 
useful maps and plans,”’--Times. 
The Series contains :— 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Brvan. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TrEGELLAs. Fourth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE, By the Rev. G. C. Cox. Second Edition. 
DEVON, North. By R. N.Wortu. Third Edition. 
DEVON, South. - f R. N. Wortu. Third Edition. 
ENGLISH LARHDISTRICK, By HL J F.R.G 
N q . By H.I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. Four iti 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. th Eaition, 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan. Second Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Fifth Edition. 
LONDON (Tourist’s Guide Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A, 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. Fourth Riition, 
NORFOLK. By Watter Rye. Third Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R.N. Wortx. Second Hdition. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Second Edition, 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers. Third Edition. 
WARWICK. ByG. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings), By G. P. Bevan. Third Edition 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding), By G.P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. . 


STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on thescale of 1 in, 


toa mile; size, 27in. by 2lin.; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded 
. Fa 1s; folded in case, eoloured, 1s 6d; mounted in case, 
coloured, 3s 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale of 3 
miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27 in. ; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE, 
— + ag plain, ls 6d; folded in case, colourcd, 23; mounted in Case, 
coloured , 5s, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale of 
3} miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27iv.; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d ; folded in case, coloured, 2s; mounted 
in case, coloured, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of LONDON, 


on the scale of 4in. to a mile; size, 344in. by 27in. With an Illustrated 
Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, in case, 1s; Ex. 
tended (size, 34} in. by 34} in ) and full coloured, in case, 1s 64; mounted on 
cloth, in case, 3s 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d. 

*,* Tourist Catalogue post-free for penny stamp, 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W., 
Sole Agent for the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys in 
England and Wales, 


GEORGE BELL AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The BUCHHOLZES in ITALY. Travelling 


Adventures of WILHELMINA BucHHoLz. Edited by Junius Stinpe, Trans- 
ne from the Thirty-seventh Edition of the Original by Harrtet F, 
OWELL. 








SONS 


Just issued, Cheap Edition. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


in stiff paper cover. 





Just published, demy 8vo, l5s. 


MUNICIPAL RECORDS of the CITY of 


wore” Edited by R. 8S. Ferauson, M.A., F.S,A., and W. Naysoy, 
a ais [Carlisle : C. TaurNam and Sons. | 





Just published, imperial 8vo. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, New Edition. Part 
VIII. (Maz-Par), 5s. 





Small post 8vo, 3s 6d, 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES, including 


the Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School, Translated by Francis Storr. With Appendices and Maps. 

*‘The name of Mr, Storr is a guarantee for the excellence of the version.”— 
Atheneum, 

“An excellent introduction for the English reader, as far as such an introduc- 
tion is possible, to a writer unsurpassed during the present century (of which he 
was ‘one of the first men’) in many of the finest qualities of literature.”— 
Saturday Review. 





Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE with 


ZELTER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A, D. CoLeripGe, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Camb. 

‘‘The rendering is throughout excellent......The lyrics are tastefully rendered, 
and the volume as a whole is a worthy companion of Mr, Storr’s brilliant version 
of Heiue’s ‘ Reisebilder.’ ’’—Academy. ; 

“The translation is, in all respects, excellent, and it has the merit of being 
delightfully readable.”—Guardian. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


This day, price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, No. 4, APRIL, 


1987. ConTENTS. 


A Sone OF Empire. June 20th, 1887. By the Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” 
PeTROLEUM OR ROCK Om, By Colonel C. E. Stewart, C.B. 


EvGiisH OPERA. By Carl Rosa. 

Exrracts FROM THE Drary OF A MAN OF FasHion rn 1788. By Lord Robert 
Seymour. 

Tur STORY OF THE Dreap Wire. By Andrew Lang. 

Scraps FROM MY Note-Boox. By Sir J. H. Drummond Hay, late British 
Minister in Morocco. 

Ox Gastes. By S. Baring Gould. 

Tue FUTURE OF Huntina. With Contributions from the Duke of Beanfort and 
other leading M.F.H.’s, and an Introduction by W. H. Long, M.P. 


gome Russ1an Home AFFAIRS, 
Mason Lawrence, F.L.S.—(Continued.) By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Ovr Liprary List. 


This day is published. 


Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 


a Manual of Reference for Clergymen_and Students. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Edited by WaLTEeR Hook, M.A., and the Rev. W. R. W. 
SrerHEeNs, M.A. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to KAM- 


SCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu- Kiu, and 
Various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H, H. G@urtLeMmar p, M.D. 
W:th Maps and 150 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally 
Edited by the late Sir Coartes L. Eastiake, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, so as to incorporate the Results of all 
the most Recent Discoveries. By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With 
uearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


SOME VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. 


By Witu1Am £Tepsine, late Fellow of Worcester Oollege, Oxford. 

8yo, 12s, 

Contents :—1. Patriot or Adventurer ? Anthony Ashley Cooper.—2. Two Poet- 
Politicians. Abraham Cowley and Matthew Prior.—3. Two Leaders of Society and 
of Opposition, Henry St. John and William Pulteney.—4. A Plea for the 
Righteenth Century.—5. An American Revolutionist and an English Radical, 
Benjamin Franklin and William Cobbett.—6, Puritan and Cavalier England 
Transplanted. New England—Virginia, 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selec- 


tion from the Corresponience of the late A. Hayward, Q.C. 1834 to 1884, 
With an Account of his Early Life. Edited by Henry E. Car.iste. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 24s, 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for 


a Practical Policy of “ Ireland for the Irish.’”” By Rospert DENNIS, Crown 
8y0, 63, 

Contents :—Depression and its Causes.—Corn and other Food Crops.—Live 
and Dead Meat.—The Butter Trade —The Fisheries.—Plants used in Manufac- 
tures.—Mines and Quarries —Timber and Peat.—Textile and Leather Trades,— 
Pottery, Glass, Metal Working, &c.—Paper and Flour Mills.—A Group of Minor 
Trades.—Cottage Industries,—Land Improvement, &c. 


SELECTIONS from the PAPERS of the 


TWINING FAMILY. Being a Sequel to the “ Recreations of a Country 
Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century.” Edited by Ricnarp Twrnina. 
Crown 8vo, 9s, 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the 


EAST. Bythe late Hon. MountstuarT ELPHINSTONE. Being a continua- 
tion of his ‘* History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods,” 
Edited by Sir EpwaRp CoLEBROOKE, Bart. With Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 


HAPPINESS of LIFE, By T, Gambier Parry, M.A. 8vo, Revised Edition, 
with an Index, 14s, 

Contents :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art.—Ministry of Fine Art to 
Common Life and to Spiritual Life.—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture.—History of Mosaic, Ancient and Christian.—Art and Artists of Glass- 
Painting, Ancient and Medival.—Adornment of Sacred Buildings.—Art in 
Archwology.—Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


By A. V. Dicry, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of 
Oxford. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Author of ‘The Law of the Constitu- 
tion,” &, Third Edition, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





To be ready by March 26th, 1887. 
The 500th Anniversary of the Laying of the First Stone of Winchester College. 
Price 7s 6d; 6s to Subscribers. 
LZ of WILLIAM of WYKEHAM, sometime Bishop of 
_ Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England. With Appendices 
containirg two Latin MS. Lives of Wykeham never before published. By GzorcEe 
ERBERT MovERty, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
’ncipal of L chfield ‘i heological Co!lege, 
London: CastLe and Lamp, 123 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
Wixcheeter: WarREN and Son, 85 High Street. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6€O.’S LIST. 
SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. River 


Haaaarp, Author of “‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. With Fac-similes of either 
Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, 
Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Fourth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 
Authors of “It,” 


HE. By the 
Solomon’s Wives,” “‘ Bess,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only Twenty-five Copi inted). 

be obtained from any Bookseller, saad ” _—— 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1852 to 1860, By the late Cuartzs C, F. GREVILLE, Clerk 
of the Council. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work, 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Creiauton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.O.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vols, III, and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 


Mi uEr, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s, 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAXUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. FiorENnce Cappy, Author of 
** Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 16s, 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. 


By Percy Ross, Author of “ A Mirguidit Lassie.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
‘One of the cleverest of short stories recently published.”—Academy. 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


4 _——s. By Mrs. Motesworts, Author of “Carrots,” &c. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 7s 6d. 

** A story of lively interest, full of lady like grace and womanly feeling, and 
calling forth genuine buman sympathy.”—Scotsman. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quain, 
M.D., F.R.S., &., Fellow and late Senior Ceusor of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Twelfth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations Engraved on 

, l vol. medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, cloth; or 40s, hulf-bound in russia; to be 
had also in 2 vols., 34s, cloth. 





6é King 


Price can 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 54, APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haaaarp, Author of “ She,” “King 
Solomon's Mines,” &. Chapters 10-12. 


Waist SIGNALLING AND WHIST 
Strateay. By Richard A. Proctor. 

At Sunset. By D. J. Robertson. 

LitTtLE SELBORNE. By Rev. M. G. 


PastoraL. By Robert Lonis Stevenson, 

THe BattapD OF FeErRENcz ReEny!I: 
Hunaeary, 1818. By E. Nesbit, 

Lonpon Foas. By R. H. Scott. Watkins, 

CieveR Lapy Sopsra. By W. E./| At THE Sian OF THE SHIP. 
Norris. Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD. 


Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico and Central 
America, 1857-1882. 
By DESIRE CHARNAY. 
Translated from the French by J. GONINO and HELEN §S. CONANT. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations, super royal 8vo, [Next week. 


By Andrew 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








CHARLES READE. 


CHARLES READE, 


Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist: 
A Memoir, compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains, 


By CHARLES L. READE and the Rev. COMPTON READE. 
[This day. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Just Enlarged by a Second Part, 4+. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDEPENDENT MINISTER. 


“Very remarkable and most admirably written.” —Christian World. 
** Interesting for various reasons.’”’—Glasgow Herald, 1887. 
* A suggestive piece of plain speaking on the facts and ideas of Nonconformity.” 
—Scotsman, 1887. 
Witiiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


PSTAIEBS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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-CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs, 








WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
JUST READY, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


THE WORLD 
WELL 


WENT 
THEN. 


VERY 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon,”’ &c, 
With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written 


in Vacation-Time. By James Parn, Author of * By Proxy,’’ “ High Spirits,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 





The MERRY MEN, and other Tales and 
Fables. By R. Louis STEVENSON, Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


The EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wilkie 


Coutts, Author of “The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 33 6d. [ Shortly. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Sarah 
TyTLER, New and Cheaper Edition, soars 8vo, oteth exten, hho ae 
FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By 


Percy FITz@ERALD. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 




















WIFE or NO WIFE? By T. W. Speight, 
Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c, Crown 8vo, picture cover, 
1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. Stuart 


Pue.rs, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’’ “ Beyond the Gates,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of CHATTO and WINDUS’S 
POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW IN THE PRESS :— 

By MARK TWAIN. By OUIDA. 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. [Ready. | OTHMAR. 

By GRANT ALLEN. | By JAMES PAYN. 
BABYLON. The TALK of the TOWN. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 

The MASTER of the MINE, | SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS, [Ready. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

















LOVING a DREAM. [Ready. | AEE 
‘A HARD KNOT. | In the MIDDLE WATCH. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. | By KATHARINE 
BRUETON’S BAYOU. [Ready. | SAUNDERS. 
| SEBASTIAN. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. | HEART SALVAGE. [Immediately. 


*TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. enihaiidn tm: usin 
By . : 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. sae 
CAMIOLA. MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS, 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’ | By SARAH TYTLER. 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. | Lady BELL. 


WAR: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer, 


Crown 8vo, Is; cloth, 1s 61. (Immediately. 





A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By 


Justin McCartuy, M.P, Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to 
the End of 1886, 2 vols, square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 





IRELAND since the UNION : Sketches of 
Irish History from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 





The CASE for HOME-RULE, By Justin H. 
McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a 


New Principle. By H, A. Pace, Author of “ Thore.u: a Study,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 53. 








STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By 
AnpDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Chapters in Evolution,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





The COMPLETE ART of MAKING FIRE- 


WORKS; or, the Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas KENTISH. With 267 
Illustrations, a New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 





POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuaen Rossettt. A New 
Edition, with a Steel-Plate Portrait, crown 8yvo, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram, 6s. 





A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
[ Preparing. 





SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret 


LonspDALE. Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a New Dedi- 
cation and Preface, and 4 Illustrations, square 8vo, picture cover, 44; cloth, 64. 





SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium 


of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. 
Tartor, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiolozy, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, &. Price 4d Monthly, or 5a 
per year, post-free. The APRIL NUMBER is just ready. 





One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents ror APRIL. 


DIsaPPEARED. By Sarah Tytler. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
Tue Last OF THE VauRIENS. By W.F, Hubbard. 

Two Nests. By George Barlow. 

Tur Brown PorrmManreav. By Curtis Yorke. 

In an Evin Hovr. By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis.” 
FAULKNER S INHERITANCE. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 

Dr. Wreram’s Son. By G. M. McOCrie. 

A Man’s Love. By Charles Gibbon. 

“Tue OTHER SipE.”’ By George Holmes. . 





One Shilling Monthly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FoR APRIL. 
A Strance Crime. By Rev. 8S. Baring Gould, M.A. 
PARLIAMENT HILL, LONDON, AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By John W. Hale’, M.A. 
ARACHNE AND THE Poets. By Phil. Robinson. 
THE Marp oF Norway. By Alex. C. Ewald, F.S,A. 
THE Sencuvs Mor: Ancient In1sH Land TENURE. By E. M. Lynch. 
At Bisia. By James Baker. 
OLD anp New Tories, By J. A. Farrer. 
ApaM BEDE AND Parson CHRISTIAN. By Ferrar Fenton, B.A. 
Science Notes, By W. Mattieu Williams, F.S.A. 
TasLe Tatk. By Sylvanus Urban, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Lowpon: Printed by Joun Campse xt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 26th, 18:7, 








